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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


“Ideas” and ‘“ Business’’—The “ Daily Mail” 
Grasps an Opportunity. 


Is there any real sincerity about the “ Daily Mail ” agita- 
tion regarding gas? The ‘Daily Mail,” as is fit and 
proper, must have ‘‘ideas”’ and develop “ business.” For 
this purpose it has in existence an “Ideas and Business 
“ Development Department.” The “ Daily Mail” con- 
ceived the “‘ idea” that it had found something sensational, 
which, by a little fomentation, could be kept alive, and be 
of service to them in the way of “ business.” It was quite 
a good newspaper advertising scheme, if not one that would 
receive universal approbation. 

The “ Daily Mail” itself has been traducing gas to the 
best of its ability (incidentally omitting from time to time 
correspondence that unveiled the “‘ mystery”). So, from 
the department referred to, there has come the brilliant 
“idea” that the opportunity is one which should not be 
missed of developing “ business.” There is something so 
vastly humorous and entertaining in making “ business” 
out of such an attack that perhaps a little more information 
as be the intentions of our contemporary will amuse the 
public. 

A letter has been sent round to manufacturing firms from 
the “ Daily Mail ” offices, informing them that it has occurred 
to the “Ideas and Business Development Department ” 
that “ the present controversy in connection with the cost of 
“gas creates an extremely valuable publicity opportunity 
“ for firms producing or selling cooking, lighting, and heat- 
“ing apparatus that will tend to economy.” So much for 
the “idea.” Now for the “ business.” The opportunity is 
so valuable that Mr. Stephen Millikin, the Manager of the 
Department in question, has ‘decided to publish in the 
“*Daily Mail’ a special whole page feature, entitled 
“Economy in Cooking, Lighting, and Heating,’ to be 
“ devoted exclusively to advertisements for electricity, elec- 
“trical equipment, and appliances which will show a 
‘‘ saving in the generating or using of heat and light from 
“gas, oil, or any other agent.” It is thought by the 
“ Ideas and Business Development Department” of our 
contemporary that ‘ this feature (appearing at a time when 
‘‘ the attention of householders has been focussed on the sub- 
“ ject by the ‘ Daily Mail’) is bound to attract widespread 
“attention ;”’ and the Department is convinced that an an- 
nouncement in its pages “cannot fail to create a new in- 
terest . . . resulting in largelyincreased sales.” Naturally, 
our contemporary is “anticipating a great demand for 
‘“space;” and therefore it seems essential for manufacturers 
to send “their instructions early,” in order to secure the 
inclusion of their individual advertisements. 

If Mr. Millikin and his Department had carried out this 
excellent scheme with care, we should be the first to con- 
gratulate him on such a brilliant stroke of “ business ;” but 
when he sends this self-same circular to the manufacturers 
of gas appliances, we are left wondering. Both we and the 
public are now anxiously awaiting this “ special whole-page 
“ feature,” and hope, for Mr. Millikin’s sake, that the busi- 
ness which accrues will be as valuable as the opportunity 
which gave birth to the idea. We cannot think, however, 
that much révenue will be forthcoming from the makers of 
gas appliances in furtherance of the scheme. 

J Once more we ask: Is there any real sincerity about the 

Daily Mail” agitation? Let the public judge. 





| 
| 






Avoiding Recognition. 


Tue National Federation of General Workers is an organiza- 
tion with (in the affiliated unions) a membership of a million- 
and-a-quarter. The Right Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P., is the 
President. He is one of the most astute men of the Labour 
Party; and at one time he was a gas worker. The gas in- 
dustry has a great deal to do with the Federation; and for 
some years now, particularly since the Industrial Council 
for the Gas Industry was formed, negotiations respecting 
wages and conditions of labour in gas undertakings have 
been conducted in the most amicable spirit. From their 
respective standpoints, and in all circumstances, there have 
been genuine efforts on the part of the leaders of the Fede- 
ration and the Gas Employers’ Federation to act with 
mutual justness. Therefore, in the gas industry, generally 
speaking, there has been a long course of peace; and there 
is no reason why this should not be permanent. The gas 
industry renders a public service; and considerable among 
the customers of gas undertakings are industries and indus- 
trial workers. But in its business the gas industry is subject 
to severe competition ; and maintenance and development of 
business therefore largely rely upon the price of the staple 
commodity. Employment and the extension of employment 
are dependent very considerably on the business done. In 
this respect it is much the same with the gas industry as 
with other industries. 

Where such conditions exist, and there is a real desire on 
both sides to be just and fairin the matter of changes of 
wages and conditions of employment, we like to see the fact 
recognized. But what we should like and wish in this par- 
ticular is not always granted. It was not in the Presi- 
dential Address that Mr. Clynes delivered last Thursday at 
the annual meeting of the Federation of General Workers, 
He dealt with the employers as though, in the changes in 
wages which circumstances have brought about, and which 
are necessary as a factor in the revival of industrial pro- 
sperity, they were animated by a common desire to take 
advantage of the times and to strip from the men as much 
as possible in the way of wages. Was this fair in the light 
of actual facts? Is it fair for a man of the intelligence of 
Mr. Clynes to view wages reductions from the extraordinary 
level to which they ascended during the war and after as 
though they were normal? Is it fair to make any measure- 
ment from unprecedented circumstances? Is it acting 
rightly to one’s self or to one’s intelligence to speak of one 
side without recognizing the other, or to be illogical, because 
of the knowledge that this will suit the ears and tastes of 
the section of workers who make the most noise when they 
cannot in new economic circumstances retain all that they 
secured under abnormal conditions? Mr. Clynes claims 
that the energies of the Federation have, during the past 
twelve months, been directed mainly to assisting the affiliated 
unions to resist or modify demands made by employers for 
heavy wage reductions; and he congratulated the members 
upon the gain accruing to them in cases where reductions 
have either been delayed or reduced as the result of the 
labours of the Federation. Wages and working conditions 
are not the pre-eminent labour difficulty to-day. What is 
more important is the question of unemployment; and it 
would be of interest to know if the activities of the Federation 
in resisting or modifying demands for wage reductions have 
done anything to ameliorate conditions of unemployment, 

This is one of the points where Mr. Clynes fails in his 
address. He is critical with one-sided directness ; but he is 
not by any means constructive. He asserts that existing con- 
ditions enable employers to attack wage standards; and he 
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indicates that employers in many trades have taken undue 
advantage of this, and have forced matters to the extreme. 
Further, he declares, there were those who cared little 
whether their works were shut down or not, and who drove 
a hard bargain. It is perfectly obvious to all but to one- 
point-of-view labour men that no employer would wish his 
works to be closed down if they were yielding him a profit. 
While Mr. Clynes did not say that all employers come into 
the category of those who have taken an unfair advantage 
of the course of events, he might well, with his experience, 
have acknowledged that there were employers whose de- 
mands had not exceeded what is quite legitimate. That is 
the complaint we have to make against Mr. Clynes. It is 
not wise that, from his elevated position in the labour world, 
it should go forth not only to the million-and-a-quarter 
members of the Federation, but to the members of trade 
unions generally, that the conditions he describes are practi- 
cally universal, while, as a matter of fact, they apply but to 
a few. Nor was it wise or diplomatic of him to make use of 
these irritating and minatory words: “ This inconsiderate 
“use of power will later on arouse a desire for retaliation ; 
“‘and demands for advances may be made in a spirit of 
“ defiance when the conditions of the labour market have 
‘‘ altered.” 

Mr. Clynes points to the reductions in pay that have 
been made. In his opinion, it is no excess to say that wage 
reductions in the case of about six million workers have 
amounted to a drop in pay approaching £ 10,000,000 a week. 
This may be quite true. But those reductions are from the 
accumulation of rapid advances that wartime and work per- 
mitted in recent years, and which were demanded by the 
economic conditions facing every worker in the country. 
He seems to think that now a spirit has been provoked, 
through what has happened in respect of wages, which does 
not make for good understanding. “The outlook,” too, “ for 
“ mutual agreement is not bright.” But what of those 
persistent demands that were made during and subsequent 
to the war, when trade unions were constantly holding the 
strike pistol to the heads of employers. But employers were 
not so childish as to speak then in the menacing way that 
Mr. Clynes is now doing. Following on there is a little 
sarcasm, as well as want of logic, underlying the words: 
‘‘ The sacrifices which the workers have had to endure have 
‘* not hastened the trade revival which cheaper labour was 
“ said to guarantee.” No one with any sense would, in the 
circumstances of the times, have “ guaranteed ’’ a trade re- 
vival on cheaper labour alone. It is an important factor ; 
but only one of several. Mr. Clynes knows this; and he 
is perfectly well aware that trade to be prosperous also 
requires fair exchanges. We are confident that he would 
not feel altogether well-disposed towards any man who 
thought he did not know of and appreciate these things. 
But unfortunately he left the statements in his address bare 
of the supplement which would have given a different com- 
plexion to several of his points. Yet the address is in- 
tended for consumption by the workers of the country 
generally. From aman possessing the knowledge of Mr. 
Clynes, we look for an expression of broad views, and not 
cramped ones—“ cramped” for what purpose ? 


The British Empire Exhibition. 


Tue British Empire Exhibition is to be heldin 1924. The 
scene of the great display is to be Wembley Park; and the 
time from mid-April to the end of October. This is to be 
an imperial and world-attracting exhibition; and it must 
be made highly important and remarkably. comprehensive 
to justify a six months’ run for twelve hoursaday. So far 
as the gas industry is concerned, nothing definite has yet 
been decided as to taking part in this big event; and at 
present we can go no farther than to say that in all prob- 
ability it will do so. On the other hand, the electricity in- 
dustry is already proceeding with the preparations for a 
large display. Practically the whole of the work of organi- 
zation has been placed in the hands of the Council of the 
British Electrical Manufacturers’ Association, with a Co- 
operating Committee representing various other electrical 
and allied interests. It is stated that applications for space 
have already been made in gratifying numbers; and as the 
space at the disposal of the Association is some 220,000 
square feet, it will be seen that an extensive exhibit is ex- 
pected. The scheme contemplates a complete electric power 
station, comprising, of course, the most modern and ap- 
proved plant. Plans for collective exhibits have not yet 





been formulated ; but the need for joint working exhibits of 
domestic appliances is recognized. In this connection, it is 
pointed out—and rightly—that what is wanted is something 
that will attract and educate the general public in the mat- 
ter of electrical operation. The public are not particularly 
interested in the names of makers or the names given to 
appliances; and there is more advantage to be got by an 
industry from an educational display than from the most 
imposing array of the productions of many manufacturers. 
This is one of the points in the scheme of the electrical, in- 
dustry. And another one is that arrangements are being 
made for a collective exhibit of the goods of the smaller 
manufacturers. Of course, it would be impossible for every 
small manufacturer to face the expense of a stall and attend- 
ance at Wembley Park for such a period as six months and 
twelve hours a day. In view of the scheme of the electri- 
city industry, it will be interesting to know as early as 
possible the decision, and (if in favour) the plans, of the 
gas industry. This is looking a long way ahead; but the 
scheme for a British Empire Exhibition is a big one, and 
will claim much time for its organization. 


Benzole Recovery by Means of Active Carbon. 


CarBon has been used as an absorbent of solvents in several 
industries. Last March, in our columns, there was refer- 
ence to its application for making determinations of the 
benzole content of town gas, by the use of apparatus devised 
by Dr. Karl Bunte and other workers. This week atten- 
tion is diverted from the laboratory employment of carbon 
for this purpose to its use on a commercial scale for extract- 
ing benzole principally from town gas. For this purpose, 
the utilization of carbon instead of oil as the extracting 
medium has been at work experimentally, and with such 
success that (although the process is not so applicable to 
coke-oven gas as to town gas) a considerable installation 
is being made in Germany in connection with a battery of 
coke-ovens. From what Dr. Engelhardt says in an article 
published by our German contemporary, we shall hear a 
good deal more about the use of carbon instead of oil for 
benzole absorption. Anyway, it seems on first blush an 
efficient, clean, and economical process, which will compare 
well with oil. In connection with it there are, of course, 
working conditions that have to be watched and regulated ; 
but apparently those that apply to the oil-washing process 
to secure high efficiency are of a more exacting order than 
those that apply to the carbon process. The influences on 
efficiency of the physical and chemical characteristics of oil 
are avoided; and relative temperatures of the extracting 
material and gas do not appear to enter so much into account 
in the carbon process as in the oil-washing one. 

As already remarked, applied to benzole recovery the 
carbon process is a development upon what has been done 
in other industries. In former applications, air carrying 
solvents in gaseous form is passed through a column of 
lumps of active carbon, which retains the whole of the 
readily condensible constituents. When the carbon is fully 
saturated, there is recovery by means of steam, from which 
the solvents are separated by condensation. The carbon 
can be repeatedly used, and the wastage is estimated at not 
more than Io p.ct. per annum; so that taken all in all the 
process appears to be an economical one, quite apart from 
the fact that there are fewer possible sources of trouble in 
it than in the use of oil. There has to be care, however, in 
order to maintain efficiency, seeing that town gas is a mix- 
ture of gases containing vapours of widely differing boiling- 
points. There are also the impurities that gas contains 
which may influence the activity of the carbon. One can 
readily understand that tar-impregnated carbon would have 
its activity seriously impaired. Sulphuretted hydrogen, too, 
could not be tolerated ; and, of course, mixture of air with 
the gas could not be permitted to the extent that obtains in 
in other industries when employing carbon as the absorption 
medium for solvents. The delivery of the gas to the carbon 
in as highly purified form as possible is assured by the 
location of the benzole plant between the dry purifiers and 
the station meter. The call on supervision does not appear 
to be great or exacting. : 

Of course, ordinary care in ensuring correct conditions is 
necessary. In, for example, the steaming-out part of the 
process, one has to take care that the less volatile sub- 
stances—such as naphthalene—are removed from the car- 
bon, and that the carbon is steamed dry. To have more 
than 5 to 10 p.ct. of water in the carbon, would affect its 
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ability to absorb completely the benzole hydrocarbons. 
The description and accompanying drawing in the article 
show that the plant is simple; and this suggests that it 
should be a cheaper process, in any sized units (it would 
be applicable to small as well as to large works), to instal 
than the oil-washing process. We should also imagine that 
the operating costs would be low—with supervision and 
labour charges light, the wastage of the absorbing material 
only about to p.ct. per annum, the power requirements of a 
modest order, and the carbon capable of absorbing about 
25 p.ct. of its own weight of benzole. Further, it will pass 
the gas absolutely free from naphthalene. Per contra, the 
steam requirement may be rather high ; but to this, as seen 
by the foregoing, there appear to be substantial compensa- 
tions. We shall await with interest definite figures as to 
comparative efficiencies and costs, operating on the commer- 
cial scale, as between the carbon-filter process and its pre- 
cursor, the oil-washing method. Until then, no more definite 
statement can be made than that the carbon system appears 
to be highly promising. 


A Home-Made Gas Generator and Carburetting 
Arrangement. 


In a paper before the Société Technique de 1|’Industrie du 
Gaz, M. Dacosta described a home-made water-gas gen- 
erator and carburetting device from which he is securing 
results which may be regarded as satisfactory considering 
the general characteristics of the plant. The producer is a 
reinforced concrete structure, with a lining of ordinary re- 
fractory bricks; and it has been in use, on a small scale, 
for upwards of a year in works in France. The paper (a 
translation of which is given elsewhere in this issue) gives 
details of the parts of the plant and the general construction, 
together with particulars as to the cycle of operations. The 
working results do not come up to those that would be 
regarded as good practice in this country. But still, the 
main point is that, for a low capital expenditure, the author 
secures the advantage of utilizing a quantity of coke, and 
contributes considerably to the thermal output in gaseous 
form per ton of coal handled. The blue water gas made at 
one works is 38,850 c.ft. per 18} cwt. of coke, while at 
another works it is about 46,000 c.ft. per 21 cwt.; and this 
is gas having a calorific value round about 290 B.Th.U. 
The gas is enriched by oil gasified in ordinary gas-works 
retorts, which quickly become carboned up, but otherwise 
suffer very little wear. The mixed gas has a value of 506 
B.Th.U. The particulars given are not complete enough 
for one to calculate the thermal efficiency of the plant, 
or to ascertain the total costs of production. The primary 
object has been to secure the advantages of such a plant at 
the lowest capital cost. In France to-day, it is said that a 
plant of this kind, costing not more than £400, could pro- 
duce daily 97,000 c.ft. of gas of a value of 506 B.Th.U. 
The productive figures include the results of oil gasification; 
but the £400 cannot, we think it is safe to say, incorporate 
the cost for anything more than the blue water-gas pro- 
ducing plant. Of course, low first cost is not always an 
economy. Whether it is so, must depend on efficiency. 
A bigger outlay and a higher efficiency may be a greater 
economy, though, of course, the reverse holds good—that 
too great a price is sometimes paid for additional efficiency, 
and that is not an economy. We cannot say, however, 
that we are altogether enamoured of this plant. It serves 
a purpose ; but the oil-gasifying part is certainly somewhat 
crude. However, M. Dacosta is satisfied, and that is the 
main consideration. 








The *“ L.C.C.” and Gas Bills. 


The “Daily Mail,” which, as an earlier article shows, is 
trying to extract some additional advertisement revenue from 
the little storm anent gas bills, announces that, after the holiday 
recess, the Public Control Committee of the London County 
Council are going to investigate the “ mystery ” of increased gas 
bills. If this is so, we would suggest that the Committee should 
make their investigation cover a considerable period; and if they 
desire to keep themselves thoroughly abreast of the times in this 
matter, they should appoint a permanent Sub-Committee to deal 
with it. And for this reason: History tells us that increases in 
gas bills are always to be found somewhere through variations in 
conditions and use, and that people who have increases at one 





time have experience of decreases at other times. There is no 
continuity now in the individual consumption of consumers. In 
other words, the consumption, and therefore the expenditure of 
a consumer, of gas is constantly varying, following very much the 
changes of the thermometer. With the increasing use of gas for 
room heating, cooking, and water heating, changes up and down 
will be more frequent than formerly. However, by the time the 
Public Control Committee set to work on their reported investiga- 
tion, consumers will have had another quarter’s experience—in 


some cases of gas of somewhat higher calorific value, at a lower 
price per therm. 


The British Association at Hull. 


It is expected that there will be a very large attendance at 
the meeting of the British Association at Hull from Sept. 6 to 13. 
The meeting will be held under the presidency of Prof. Sir C. S. 
Sherrington. One cannot yet tell whether there will be little or 
much that will be interesting to the gas industry in the pro- 
ceedings. There is certain to be some contribution on the subject 
of fuel economy; and in the Engineering Section, it is under- 
stood, there will be representation of the Fuel Research Board. 
In the chemistry section, a paper on the nitrogen industry is ex- 
pected to yield a big discussion. Dr. J. S. Owens will be giving 
the meeting more information respecting atmospheric dust. His 
new air filter for enabling the determination of the amount and 
characteristics of foreign organic substances in the atmosphere 


appears to be attracting considerable attention throughout the 
scientific world. 


Gas Coal Position. 


The autumnal weather already experienced is inducing the 
collieries to expect to be very busy from now until the end of the 
year. The booked orders have to some extent stereotyped con- 
ditions in Durham and Northumberland in regard to price. It 
is rarely that there is any gas coal on offer in the more 
northern markets to-day at below the quoted figures. There 
is, however, more buying for America and Canada for im- 
mediate shipment, and continental inquiries are showing renewed 
vigour. A feature of the gas coal market this year has been the 
revival of purchases under contract. Large deliveries under con- 
tract are reported from the various fields; and colliery owners 
are very active in securing contracts, as the time will shortly 
come when American and Canadian demands will be completely 
turned off, and when the waterways of the Continent will probably 
become frozen, and the demand from that quarter slacken. 
Norway and Sweden have been making inquiries in the Yorkshire 
market for gas coals. There is generally a quick absorption of 
the best screened coals in Yorkshire; and unscreened is a better 
commodity. Good supplies of the latter are available. 


Household Coal. 


The prices of four grades of household coal have been raised 
by a further 1s. per ton. There seems, however, to be a division 
of opinion in the coal trade regarding these increases. Some 
firms are applying them; others are not. The representative of 
one firm says he cannot at present find any reason for advancing 
prices. 


Liquefaction of Coal for Fuel Purposes. 

Sir John Cadman, late Chief of H.M. Petroleum Department, 
and now chief technical adviser to the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany, has written a short article in the ‘Compendium ” on the 
economic value of oil in relation to coal. He points out that the 
large oil-selling organizations have to consider costs spread over 
the whole industry; and these include the heavy expenses of 
prospecting in distant lands and of transport. He does not think 
there is any danger of oil becoming a dangerous rival to coal, as 
the new uses constantly arising for petroleum products will absorb 
all production. Sir John refers to the wasteful practice of burn- 
ing raw coal, and with satisfaction to the fact that experiments 
for its better utilization are meeting with some measure of 
success. But this is the important prediction. Sir John believes 
the day is not far distant when the chemist will devise some 
method of liquefying coal, so that it will be available to shipowners 
and the industrial world generally in a far more convenient and 
mobile form as liquid fuel. It is his view that, if some such 
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method of liquefaction could be devised, so that coal could be 
burned as fuel oil is, it would be a step in the right direction. 
What about the gasification of coal and the supply of both gaseous 
fuel and liquid products? It seems to us that this is a far simpler 
process. 


Naphthalene as Fuel. 

The “ Petroleum Times” comments on the article by Sir 
John Cadman. In this there is allusion to the production by the 
Germans of a fine lubricating oil from coal tar, as well as to the 
use of benzole as a motor spirit. But there is promise of another 
motor fuel, which it says “ apparently gives much better results.” 
By the treatment of pure naphthalene with hydrogen gas in the 
presence of nickel acting as a catalyst, there is obtained an entire 
series of compounds, according to the number of hydrogen atoms 
added to the naphthalene molecules. When this number is four, 
our contemporary proceeds to remark, there is produced tetra- 
hydronaphthalene, or tetralin, which is a colourless liquid with a 
characteristic odour, boiling at 205° C. Its resemblance to motor 
spirit lies in the fact that it is fluid at low temperatures, and 
that its ignition temperature is comparatively high. It resembles 
benzole in that the explosions obtained with it are gentle; and 
there is no tendency for it to pre-ignite under cylinder pressure. 
The main advantages of tetralin are its high specific gravity (975) 
and its equally high calorific power per unit weight, which is 
11,600 calories per kilogram, against 11,000 calories for gasolene. 
On the volumetric basis the calorific power of tetralin is 11,300 
calories per litre, against 7600 for gasolene and 8500 for benzole. 
Because of its high boiling-point, it is impossible to use tetralin 
by itself; but in admixture with motor spirit—benzole and alcohol 
in various combinations and proportions—it gives excellent results 
in internal-combustion engines. The production of tetralinis not 
yet very great; but its development will doubtless be fast, as the 
hydro-naphthalenes have other important commercial uses. 


Increased Production of Pig Iron. 

By slow steps pig-iron production is recovering lost ground. 
In July the make amounted to 399,100 tons, or 30,000 tons more 
than in June, though at the end of the month there were only 117 
furnaces in blast, or two more than in the preceding month. 
The production of steel ingots and castings amounted to 473,100 
tons—a figure only once exceeded since the resumption of the 
coal industry after the stoppage. That was in March, when 
production was 549,400 tons. Still this is only 63 p.ct. of the 
average monthly production in 1920. 


Bad Trade and the Coal Industry. 

The “ Board of Trade Journal” has published a review of 
the coal mining industry during the second quarter of the year. 
From this it is gathered that the quantity of saleable coal raised 
during the three months was 56% million tons, or 44 million tons 
less than in the previous quarter, when employment at the pits 
was more regular. The estimated total number of persons em- 
ployed in and about the coal mines was 1,109,000, including clerks 
and other salaried persons. This represents an increase of 18,000 
over the previous quarter, but 8000 fewer than in the first half of 
1914. The quantity of coal shipped abroad during the second 
quarter was 18} million tons, or } million tons more than in the 
previous quarter, but 5 million tons less than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1913. The quantity of coal available for consumption 
in the United Kingdom during the quarter was 37} million tons. 


Miners’ Wages and Troubles. 


Troubles with coal miners seem to be travelling over the 
coal-fields of the world. Last year we had over three months’ 
stoppage ; the United States have been having their protracted 
outburst ; Germany has had intermittent difficulties; and now 
the Nova Scotian miners have thrown over their Executive, and 
have adopted the policy of ‘down tools” on their own account. 
This, as in the other cases, is over a question of wages. The 
Executive had entered into an agreement which provided for a 
reduction of wages of 22 p.ct. less than the men’s demand, which 
was a full restoration of the 1921 scale of wages. The strike 
commenced early last week. Coming nearer home, there has 
been an arbitration, in which the Miners’ Federation and the coal 
owners in the Lancashire and Cheshire mining district have been 
concerned. The point was as to a subsistence wage. Mr. Judge 


Spencer Hogg has issued his award on the arguments advanced, 
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He finds that the rates of wages in the district do not provide for 
a subsistence wage to the low-paid workers. He makes allow- 
ances which will give subsistence rates probably as high as 
in any other district. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. R. W. Foor has been appointed Assistant General 
Manager of the Gas Light and Coke Company; and Mr. N. 
STREATFEILD has been selected as Solicitor. Mr. E. G.STEwart 
has been appointed Engineer-in-Charge of the Ilford works. 


Mr. Witit1am Cowarp, late Managing-Director of Messrs. 
Wm. Coward & Co., Ltd., of No. 22, Buckingham Street, West- 
minster, S.W., who has been on a visit to Australia, left Sydney 
for London on July 4 last, by the s.s. Thermiistocles. During 
his stay in Sydney, Mr. Coward resided at Warrawee—an elevated 
and delightful suburb on the north side of the city—from which 
he derived much personal benefit. His firm have represented the 
Australian Gas Light Company in London for over seventy years. 
Mr. Coward was much impressed at the extent of the Company’s 
operations since his last visit to Sydney, a few years ago. Though 
88 years of age, Mr. Coward possesses remarkable vitality, which 
enabled him, with the exception of a slight accident that com- 
pelled him to remain indoors for a few days, to see and enjoy 
many of the attractions which Sydney has for visitors from the 
homeland. 








OBITUARY. 


At the moment of going to press, we are sorry to receive news 
of the death, which took place last Saturday week, the 12th inst., 
of a very old friend, Mr. CHarLEs Epwin Jones, Assoc.M. Inst. 
C.E., of Leyton. Mr. Jones, who will be remembered principally 
on account of his long-held position of Gas and Water Manager 
at Chesterfield, was in his 83rd year. Some notes of his career 
will be published in next week’s “JourNnaL.” Meanwhile our 
sympathy is extended to Mrs. Jones in her great trouble. 

Deep sympathy is felt with Dr. W. A. Bone, Professor of 
Chemical Technology in the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, in the great loss which he sustained by the death, on 
July 26, of his wife. Before her marriage to Prof. Bone in 1916, 
Mrs. Bone, who was then Miss Liddiard, was headmistress of the 
St Albans High School for Girls, and had previously been on 
the teaching staff of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. She was 
a graduate in arts of the University of London, and possessed 
exceptional capacity for teaching, as well as for organization. 
While she was head of the St. Albans High School, the domestic 
economy school was inaugurated there. Mrs. Bone took an active 
interest in science progress in general, and her husband’s re- 
searches in particular, and her death will be regretted by a large 
circle of pupils and friends who came under hex strong and de- 
lightful influence. 


We are sorry to learn of the death of Captain J. E. Trouacn- 
Ton, M.C., who passed away at the Mundesley Sanatorium on the 
oth inst., at the early age of 28 years, after a long and painful 
illness. Hewas the second son of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Troughton, 
of Newmarket, to whom, in their bereavement, the sympathy of a 
wide circle of friends will be extended. On leaving school, Cap- 
tain Troughton was for a short time on the staff of the King’s 
Lynn Gas-Works, and later was articled as a pupil to Messrs. 
Robert Dempster and Sons, of Elland. He was in the third year 
of his articles when the war broke out, and enlisted in August, 
1914, joining the Duke of Wellington’s Regiment as a private, and 
receiving a commission in the same regiment in the following 
January. Captain Troughton served with much distinction, win- 
ning promotion to the substantive rank of Captain, and being 
awarded the Military Cross. He saw service in Gallipoli, in 
Egypt, and on the Western Front, and took part in much of the 
hardest fighting of the war, until at Messines in June, 1917, he 
was disabled by terrible injuries caused by a high-explosive shell. 
These and the resulting blood poisoning caused a complete 
breakdown in health, and consequential lung trouble. He retired 
from the Army with the rank of Captain, and after partially re- 
covering secured an appointment with the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, and still retained it, though he had not for a 
long time being able to discharge his duties. 


Water-Gas Tar.—Water-gas tar says the United States Bureau 
of Mines, has an entirely different origin from coal tar, from 
which it varies both physically and chemically. In appearance, 
however, it is much the same, except that it is a great deal more 
fluid. Its specific gravity is very nearly the same as that of water, 
though when the tar is freed from water the specific gravity may 
be as high as 1°15. Water-gas tar from small plants where the 
gas is produced intermittently varies more, both in composition 
and in physical properties, than in the larger plants where opera- 
tion iscontinuous. Frequently water-gas tars are found that carry 
considerably more than 50 p.ct. of water. There are in water-gas 
tar compounds known as paraffins which are not present in coal 
tar. It is further distinguished from the latter by its not contain- 
ing any appreciable amount of tar acids. Free carbon is seldom 











present in amounts greater than 1 to 4 p.ct. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





In the electrical papers, one gets a good deal of postulation 
regarding electric cooking ; but those who run the business of 
electricity undertakings are the ones who have to face hard prac- 
tical facts. They are the people who 
know the truth; and though we get dis- 
plays of enthusiasm from those quarters, 
the enthusiasm as a rule covers much to which publicity is dis- 
creetly not given. We do not blame the people. It is not busi- 
ness custom to cry-down one’s wares; but it is good business 
custom not to overrate the performance of an appliance, when 
there is full knowledge that actual accomplishment will not be as 
represented. There is nothing new in a letter which has been 
addressed to “ Electrical Industries” by a correspondent sign- 
ing himself “ Pot Boiler.” What he says has all been known 
before ; but it is not often that anyone connected with the elec- 
tricity supply industry “ owns up ” with the same candour as does 
this writer. ‘ Pot Boiler” states that he has been making trials 
over a considerable period of installing a well-known electric- 
cooker in good representative types of houses, and by this means 
ascertaining the cost of electric cooking. In several cases the 
electric-cookers have been placed in the same kitchens as gas- 
cookers of very similar capacity. The results are that, for the 
average meals of five or six persons for a week, to cook by gas 
requires 1000 c.ft.; the meals being the usual breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner. Cooking by electricity for a week, and practically the 
same menu for the same number of people, the number of units 
consumed was 61. We should like to know positively that no boil- 
ing was done during the electrical week on the hotplates of the gas- 
stoves. However, “ Pot Boiler” says that, taking gas at 5s. per 
1000 c.ft., electricity to compete would have to be in the neighbour- 
hood of 1d. to 14d. per unit. What of those places where gas is 
now being sold at gd. and below per therm? If the gas was of 
500 B.Th.U. per cubic foot, the 9d. per therm would represent 
38. gd. per 1000 c.ft. If at 7d. per therm, 2s. 11d. per 1000 c.ft.; 
and at 6d. per therm, 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. This shows what the 
electricity industry is up against. According to the correspon- 
dent, electricity will have to be sold for cooking purposes, with 
gas at od. per therm, at somewhere about 0°843d. per unit, having 
regard to 5s. being said to be equal to 14d. per unit. Then the 
correspondent points out that the cost of an electric-cooker, con- 
trasted with the first cost of a gas-cooker, is unfavourable—the 
figure being nearly double. This handicaps the electric-cooker 
in hiring schemes; and, moreover, maintenance charges for 
electric-cookers, he asserts, are undoubtedly heavier than for 
gas-cookers. So “ Pot Boiler” is anxiously waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to investigate a scheme which shows signs of being com- 
mercially successful. Up to now he admits that he has failed to 
discover one; and he thinks, too, that 14d. to 13d. per unit will be 
difficult to justify. The electrical trades appear to entertain the 
notion that all the brunt of advocating this more or less new 
field of electrical activity should fall upon the electricity under- 
takings; but the manufacturers are doing very little to help by 
keeping the cost of the apparatus as low as possible, and at a 
figure to compare with the apparatus of the gas competitors. But 
when we look at the structural details of the electric-cooker, the 
prospect of its comparing in price, for equal capacity, with the 
gas-cooker is very dim. 


Facing Facts. 


Our contemporary, in its comments on 
the letter, complains that “ Pot Boiler” 
has not taken into account the secondary 
advantages of electricity for cooking pur- 
poses. It points out, in the same old way, that he says nothing 
about superior convenience, cleanliness, coolness, and healthiness, 
nothing about improved cooking, nothing about saving in meat, 
cake, and jam. There is something very ancient about all this; 
and yet these secondary advantages fail to show why it is that 
electric cooking has not stemmed the great tide of business in 
gas cooking. As to the superior convenience, are the slow opera- 
tions on the hotplate (on which 80 p.ct. of the work is done) a 
“superior convenience” on the side of electricity ? We think not; 
and the housewife and cook agree with us. They do not find the 
breakdown of an element in the middle of cooking time a “ supe- 
rior convenience,” and to tell the truth they do not find the over- 
all cost of electrical operation deserves to come into the category 
of superiority—other than on the wrong side. This is known 
from practical experience—practical experience which incorpor- 
ates the simple task of replacing electric-cookers by gas-cookers. 
However, our contemporary discovers in “ Pot Boiler” an “ ex- 
traordinarily timid person.” Very likely it does. It views him 
from the comfortable seat of an armchair; the gentleman con- 
cerned regards matters from the point of view of one who is up 
against this practical side of the cooking question. He finds that 
side of altogether different composition from that which the hypo- 
thesis of the journalist ascribes to it. The correspondent repre- 
sents the public point of view, as testified by the preponderating 
growth of the use of gas-cookers as compared with electric- 
cookers during the past two decades. The one has persistently 
risen in public patronage; the other has only, in comparison, 
been struggling to secure even a small place. And yet we read 
“the public is prepared to pay more, owing to the superiority of 
electric cooking.” If the public is “prepared” to do this, then 


Secondary 
Advantages. 








why is the evidence of the preparedness so relatively scanty. 
Self-deception is becoming a fine art with the electricians. And 
so we smile as we read: “It is much less unpalatable to face the 
facts he adduces than to contemplate the control of a progressive 
industry being placed in the hands of men who ignore the unique 
merits of the thing they have to sell, and sit helpless before a few 
commonplace obstacles to salesmanship.” Those obstacles may 
look commonplace from the distance; they are found to be more 
concrete the nearer one approaches them. 

Talking of deception, the same electrical 
contemporary tells its readers that “it is 
the obvious duty of every central station 
engineer at the present time, with the public mind dead-set 
against gas, to bring the advantages of electric cooking right to 
the front in the most conspicuous way possible.” Who told this 
writer that the public mind is dead-set against gas? His imagina- 
tion carries him a long way beyond the realms of fact. Does he 
not know that of the upwards of 8 million gas consumers in the 
country, the major part are not in any way quarrelling with their 
gas supplies or accounts. This may to an electrical man of many 
assumptions appear strange, but it is nevertheless true. The 
“ Daily Mail” and the “ Pall Mall Gazette’’ may make asser- 
tions; but they are not any more exempt from error than is 
“ Electrical Industries.” We have not the slightest objection to 
the advantages of electric cooking being brought to the front 
in the most conspicuous way possible; the disadvantages are also 
receiving the conspicuous treatment that experience metes out to 
them. Thereis something still more amusing in our contemporary. 
We are told that “ the whole outcry about the therm is a warning 
on the risks of charging on a basis which the public does not 
understand.” Somehow or other we entertain the view that the 
therm is a unit that it is easier for the public to understand than 
the electrical unit. In the public mind there is something beauti- 
fully recondite about the latter ; and we have never yet met with 
a layman who could define an electrical unit. However, there is 
something more that is peculiarly funny, and which does not show 
any profound knowledge on the part of our contemporary. We 
are told that “ these risks [there is no knowledge as to what they 
are] are quite apart from the probability that the gas industry has 
been totally misled as to the relation between calorific value as 
measured at the gas-works and effective heating value as realized 
by the housewife.” We do not know of anything that could have 
induced our contemporary to write such nonsense as that, other 
than absolute ignorance. We quite agree that the “ hundred- 
year-old industry has some problems still to be subject to re- 
search ;” but this one as to the calorific power of gas as distributed 
and efficiency in use is not one of them. But our contemporary 
tells us of one problem it has in its wonderful mind. It is “the 
effect of the fumes of water gas on the transfer of heat from a 
flame to a metal surface.” We give up our contemporary in 
despair. It carries us beyond our depth; and we had been 
thinking that we knew something as to the chemical and physical 
effects of the combustion of different gases. 

However, it is interesting to note that it 
is not escaping the attention of some of 
the newspapers that electricity charges, 
though they have been reduced from the war-time and after-peak 
points, are displaying a stubbornness in making a substantial 
downward move. In one provincial paper we read: ‘ While the 
delinquencies of the gas companies and the therm are to the fore, 
it may be as well to invite attention to the curious reluctance of 
the electric light people to reduce their charges. In most London 
districts the unit charge is still on a level justified only by the 
very dear coal period. Municipal undertakings are, in particular, 
offenders in this respect. The application of a little ‘ ginger’ by 
annoyed consumers might have a beneficial effect.” 


We look into the “ Electrical Times,” and 
see the acknowledgment that one of the 
hindrances to the more general adoption 


of electricity for domestic purposes is the different rates charged 
for heating, cooking, and power purposes as against lighting, 
which necessitates too often the installation of a power circuit 
and the provision of two meters. Various methods have been 
proposed to get over the difficulty—such, for instance, as the 
rateable value system, which has not even remote application to 
the cost of rendering the service. With the lower consumption 
electric lamps now in use, the revenue from lighting is, of course, 
reduced; and this some undertakings find demands either a 
higher primary charge on the rateable value, or a higher secondary 
charge per unit. Our contemporary calls attention to the new 
price proposals at Bath. These are: (1) On premises rated at 
£25 per annum and under, a fixed charge will be made of 20 p.ct. 
per annum of such rateable value, payable quarterly, p/us 2}d. per 
uuit for all current consumed for any purpose as recorded by the 
meter. (2) On premises rated at over £25 per annum and up to 
£50 per annum, a fixed charge will be made of 15 p.ct. per annum 
of such rateable value, payable quarterly, p/us 2}d. per unit for all 
current consumed for any purpose as recorded by the meter. 
This system of charging is to be operative for a period of not less 
than twelve months, commencing on any quarter day. Week by 
week we see that other towns are paying special attention to the 
reduction of the prices of current for cooking and heating pur- 
poses; and this is often combined with the adoption of the hiring- 
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out system. A great deal of energy is being displayed in this 
direction just now. 

Now that the municipal electricity supply 
undertakings have secured hiring powers, 
they will have to give special attention 
to the question of the maintenance of the 
apparatus let out on hire. The “ Electrical Times ” calls atten- 
tion to this. It is a matter of considerable importance. The 
gas-cooker is a production of great simplicity, in which prac- 
tically nothing can get out of order, except by age and hard use. 
With gas appliances, it is for the most part only a question of 
simple replacement, and not of the making of an intricate part. 
The manufacturers of gas appliances have made a complete 
study of maintenance, so as to secure sturdiness of parts and 
easy renewal in situ. Now it is the turn of the makers of elec- 
trical appliances to try to effect the same end—with a more com- 
plicated structure on which to work. But whatever they do, 
electric-cooker maintenance can never be brought down to the 
same level of simplicity as in the case of the gas-cooker. Our 
contemporary admits that it may be impossible to design an 
entirely foolproof electric-cooker; but easy repair and replace- 
ment of elements should be given every consideration. It wants 
to see complete elements for boiling-rings, grills, and ovens 
arranged respectively in self-contained units, each of which can 
be rapidly removed and replaced. Records of every cooker will 
be necessary, so that the repair man can set-out with the exact 
part that has ceased to function, if the consumer is capable of 
furnishing satisfactory information. Good maintenance seeks to 
minimize to the utmost inconvenience to the user. Our contem- 
porary is looking forward. It says that “ before electric-cookers 
come to be the rule in every house rather than the exception, some 
such system of maintenance will have to be provided.” It is 
stated that already one or two of the leading manufacturing firms 
are adopting in their latest designs the principle of self-contained 
units for the heating elements of the different sections of their 


complete cookers. ‘“ The practice is one which should be uni- 
versally adopted.” 


Hiring and 
Maintenance. 


There is no doubt the electricity supply 
Registration of industry has suffered from the presence 
Electrical Contractors. in its operations of incompetent wiring 
and fitting contractors. Many men ina 
small way in the house decorating or repair business add to 
the list of work they are prepared to undertake that of electrical 
installation ; and we have seen some sad messes resulting from 
their performances. It is a difficult thing to exterminate these so- 
called electrical contractors; but it has to be done as completely 
as possible. A contribution to this end is being made by the 
Electrical Contractors’ Association through a scheme which aims 
at the voluntary registration of contractors. The scheme, it is 
stated, is the work of a representative Committee of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers, who advocated compulsory registra- 
tion, which, however, had to be abandoned. So the voluntary 
scheme is under consideration. According to the “Electrical 
Review,” the idea is to establish a “ Registration Authority ” as a 
corporation under the Companies Acts, which shall be composed 
of representatives of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Electrical Contractors’ 
Association, the various electricity supply undertakings’ associa- 
tions, the British Electrical Development Association, the British 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association, and certain others. The 
authority is to possess the power of registering contractors, and 
of laying down regulations to which electrical installation work 
must comply, and is to see that the registered contractors do 
obey the regulations. Local Advisory Committees are also to be 
formed. There is a good deal of opposition to even the voluntary 
system, but not so much as to the compulsory one. The former 
is looked upon as a compromise, and so it is likely that it will be 
adopted, and come into effect at an early date. Some manage- 
ments of electricity supply concerns are opposed to this on the 
ground that adhesion to such a scheme presumes responsibility 
over an installation when carried out by a registered contractor. 
Those managements who are of this way of thinking do not want 
added responsibility. But installation work that shows efficiency 
must in the long-run be of supreme advantage to the electricity 
supply industry. Of course, although registration is voluntary, 
we take it that only contractors of known competency will be 
placed on the register. Even then perhaps price will have more 
weight than registration; and many members of the public may 
go to the unregistered man for cheapness rather than to a regis- 
tered one who may be dearer. 








Recent Wills.—Mr. Robert Hall, of Matlock, Director and 
Secretary of the Matlock and District Gas Company and of the 
Baslow Gas, Light, and Coke Company, Ltd., a Director of the 
Hathersage and District Gas Company, Ltd., Secretary of the 
Churnet Valley (Staffs.) Gas Company and of the Chapel and 
Whaley Gas Company, who died last February, aged 77, left 
estate of the gross value of £15,443, with net personalty £3948. 
Mr. David Price Davies, J.P., Chairman of the Aberdare and 
Aberaman Consumers’ Gas Company, who died last June, aged 
78, left estate of the gross value of £160,981, with net personalty 
£120,238. 









A GERMAN COAL AND COKE CRUSHER. 


The reduction of coal and coke to a useful size should be, says 
‘“‘ Engineering Progress,” as even as possible. A certain per- 
centage of fines is unavoidable in the course of disintegration. 
The usual jaw crushers are provided with two jaws at an angle 
to one another. By reducing this angle, they crush the material 
intervening between them, until it is able to drop through the 
narrow gap between the jaws. Alternately one of the two jaws 
can be arranged to be stationary, while the motion is imparted to 
the other jaw only, or the crushing device may be designed as two 
cones moving eccentrically to one another, as in the case of the 
well-known gyratory crushers. In all cases the work is based 
purely on crushing the material, which must needs give rise to 
the production of a considerable volume of fines. The jaws 
have therefore to be equipped with wedge-shaped ribs to produce 
splitting. 

Roll crushers consist of one or more pairs of rollers, one roll of 
each pair rotating in an opposite direction. The gap between the 
rolls is adjustable, and depends on the desired size of the crushed 
material. Smooth rolls, or even slightly roughened rolls, bruise 
the coal passing between them. The surfaces of the rolls have 
therefore been provided with spikes, teeth, or blades, for the pur- 
pose of splitting the coal, so that the actual surfaces of the rolls 
are no longer used for the crushing proper. The blades, how- 
ever, are liable to break if the material to be crushed should con- 
tain any hard substance. On the other hand, the splitting effect 
of the blades is impaired if they are made too thick. The blades 
have a tendency to begin to scrape through the coal, more 
especially if the lumps are not drawn-in between the rolls, but 
roll on them, owing to the draught of the angle being too large. 
Theoretically speaking, roll crushers only do work on one line of 
the surface of the roll. as 

In Germany, a type of jaw crusher is now being used which is 
fitted with two jaws arranged at an angle in respect of one 
another, and equipped with serrated ribs. The angle of inclina- 
tion of the jaws in this case corresponds to the drawing-in 
angle of the roll-crusher. The angle of inclination, however, 
remains constant. The jaws do not move towards one another, 
but have an up-and-down motion, which is more like the con- 
tinuous action of rolls at the working point. As compared with 
roll crushers, however, the work of crushing with such wedge 
jaws is not performed along a single line, but actually over the 
whole face of the jaw. The output of these crushers is there- 
fore considerable. The up-and-down motion is transmitted to 
the jaws by a crank shaft placed in the angle of the wedge and 
underneath the jaws. Each of the two jaws is suspended on two 
connecting rods. The crushing pressure is transmitted to roller 
bearings on which the jaws roll. Crushing takes place only 
during the downward motion of the jaws, but the weight of the 
jaw is utilized for doing crushing work during the down-stroke, 
after having been lifted in position by the up-stroke. If the 
weight of the jaw is distributed correctly, the power required for 
crushing during the down-stroke need only be the same as that 
required in lifting the jaws during the up-stroke; and the power 
consumption of these machines is said to be less than that of jaw 
crushers of other kinds. The angle of inclination of the jaws, as 
well as the gap between the jaws, can be adjusted with ease to 
any desired size. 

The material produced by the machine is said to be uniform, 
while the fines resulting are less. These jaw crushers are made 
up to a capacity of 80 tons an hour. 








Crude Tar Phenols as Wood Preservative. 

‘* Brennstoff-Chemie” of July 1 contains an article on this sub- 
ject by Dr. Fritz Peters. It is well known that crude tars contain 
quantities of phenols (little carbolic acid and cresole, but chiefly 
xylenole and higher homologues), for which up to the present no 
profitable practical application has been discovered. The possi- 
bility of using them for the impregnation of wood is discussed, 
perhaps in mixture with the ordinary tar oils used for the pre- 
servation of sleepers, masts, and so forth. Opinions differ as to 
the value for this purpose of the phenols already contained in the 
ordinary impregnating oils obtained from tar, so that it was of 
interest to test to what extent the addition of crude-tar phenols 
to them would influence their fungicide eftect. The phenols were 
removed in the ordinary way from the crude coaltar. They were 
cleared of fractions below 210° C. by distillation, and what re- 
mained was mixed with a like quantity of deacidulated impreg- 
nating oil obtained from ordinary tar. The mixture was used in 
solution in acetone, and a number of small blocks of firewood 
were soaked in solutions of various strengths. The acetone was 
then evaporated, and the blocks sealed-up in glass vessels in con- 
ditions favourable to rot. They were also exposed to attack of 
coniophora cerebella—a typical wood destroying fungus. A similar 
number of blocks of wood were treated with impregnating oil 
alone, and exposed to the sameconditions. After several months 
the condition of the wood was carefully examined. It was found 
that the effect of the mixture of crude-tar phenols and deacidu- 
lated impregnating oil was in every way equal to that of the latter 
used alone. From the result it seems possible that a use might 
in this way be found for the higher-boiling phenols of crude tar. 
But naturally this depends upon many factors, and can only be 
proved satisfactorily by practice over a number of years. 
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1912 


1913 


1914 


Lausanne (Switzerland). 
La Grange (Ill.), U.S.A. 
Dresden (Germany) 

1st Installation). 

Ipswich (Australia). 
Buda Pesth (Hungary). 
Derby (Conn.), U.S.A. 

(1st Installation). 
Yokohama (Japan). 
Strandvej (Denmark). 

(1st Installation). 
Holyoke (Mass.), U.S.A. 
Toulouse (France). 

Derby (Conn.) U.S.A. 

(2nd Installation). 
Nice (France). 

Wanganui (N.Z.) 

(rst Installation). 
Schenectady (N.Y.), U.S.A. 
Brockton (Mass.), U.S.A. 
New Haven (Conn ), U.S.A. 
Marseilles (France) 
Montbeliard (France). 
St. Etienne (France). 
Tunis (N. Africa). 


Massena Springs (N.Y.), U.S.A. 


(1st Installation). 
Melbourne (Australia) 

(rst Installation). 
Bergen (Norway) 

(1st Installation). 
Trondhjem (Norway) 

{1st Installation). 
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Order Placed 
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1918 


1919 


1920 


Strandvej (Denmark) 

(2nd Installation). 
Berlin (Germany) 

(1st Installation). 
Odense (Denmark). 
Meriden (Conn.), U.S.A. 
Melbourne (Australia) 

(2nd Installation). 
Badin (U.S.A.). 

Massena Springs (N.Y.), U.S.A. 

(2nd Installation). 
Dresden (Germany). 

(2nd Installation). 
Niagara Falls (N.Y.), U.S.A. 
Maryville (Tenn.), U.S.A. 
Massena Springs (N.Y.), U.S.A. 

(3rd Installation). 
Melbourne (Australia) 

(4rd Installation). 
Berlin (Germany). 

(2nd Installation) 
Bergen (Norway) 

(2nd Installation). 
Adelaide (Australia). 
Trondhjem (Norway) 

(2nd Installation). 
Brighton (Australia). 
Fremantle (Australia). 
Perth (Australia). 
Christchurch (N Z.). 
Wanganui (N.Z.) 

(2nd Installation). 


Dresden (Germany) 
(3rd Installation). 
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BENZOLE RECOVERY BY MEANS OF ACTIVE 
CARBON. 


[Abstract translation of an article, by Dr. A. Engelhardt, in “ Das 
Gas- und Wasserfach,” July 29, 1922.] 


In the “ Journat ” for March 22 last [p. 701], a short account 
was given of a method proposed by Dr. Karl Bunte and others of 


establishing the amount of benzole in town gas by adsorption by 
means of active carbon. In the present article, Dr. Engelhardt 
describes an experim:ntal plant which has been put down with a 
view to testing the possibility of benzole recovery on a commer- 
cial scale by the same method. 

The process, which works under a German patent of the firm 
Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayeg und Co., near Cologne, has, 
he states, been used with increasing success in several other in- 
dustries since the year 1918, for the recovery of solvents on 
a large scale. The principle consists in passing air carrying the 
solvents in gaseous form through a column of lumps of active 
carbon, which retains the whole of the readily condensable con- 
stituents. When the carbon is saturated with them, they are re- 
covered from it by heat. This is best accomplished by means of 
stearm, from which the solvents are separated subsequently by 
condensation. After being cooled and dried, the carbon is ready 
for further use. 

APPLICATION TO BENZOLE RECOVERY. 


For the recovery of benzole from town gas, certain modifica- 
tions of this process are necessary, since coal gas is a mixture of 
gases with vapours of widely varying boiling points, and contains 
impurities—such as tar, sulphuretted hydrogen, &c.—which may 
influence the activity of the carbon. Also there can obviously be 
no question of mixing air with the gas. 

In the experimental plant described, the carbon filters were 
introduced between the dry purifiers and the station meter. The 
steaming-out was performed with superheated steam, which entered 
the carbon filter at about 250°C. In this way the less volatile 
substances—such as naphthalene—are removed from the carbon, 
and at the same timethe carbon is steamed dry. For it has been 
established that active carbon, with its own weight of steam at 
one atmosphere and 120° C., adsorbs only 5 p.ct. of water, so 
that it remains practically dry. It is therefore necessary to con- 
tinue steaming only until the carbon reaches a temperature of 
120° C. This degree of dryness—s to 10 p.ct. of water—must be 
attained in order to effect complete adsorption of the benzole 
hydrocarbons fromthe gas. There is no need to cool the carbon 
after steaming, as even at the higher temperatures its capacity 
for adsorption is ample for the purpose. 

THE Pant. 


The apparatus used for the tests is shown in the diagram. It 
consists in the carbon filters F, and F,, which can be arranged in 
parallel, as indicated, or in series. They are made of 8 mm. 
sheet-iron, with three thermometers T, and a deflecting plate to 
distribute the gas and the steam, which enters at D. The pieces 
of carbon rest on a very porous stone, which is supported 10 cm. 
[about 4 in.] from the bottom of the filter by a perforated metal 
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Diagram showing Arrangenrent of the Plant. 


plate. There are in each about 195 kilos. [430 lbs.] of carbon, 
which means a volume of 780 litres [27'5 c.ft.] and a column 
depth of 1 m. [394 in.]. The filters are connected with the 
worm cooler DK, which has a cooling surface of 2°4 sq.m. 
[26 sq.ft.], the condensates from which are divided into water and 
benzole in the separator A. The benzole flows through a glass 
tube into the container B. GK is a gas condenser with 2 sq.m. 
[22 sq. ft.] cooling surface, the watery condensate from which is 
run-off by the syphon C. 

The gas containing benzole passes from top to bottom through 
the carbon filter F,, which retains the whole of the condensable 
hydrocarbons. As soon as there is a trace of benzole in the gas 
issuing from GK, the filter F, is brought into use, and F, cut out 
and regenerated. This is done by connecting it with the con- 
denser DK, and passing through it superheated steam (about 
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way any gas remaining in the filter is passed through the con- 
denser DK and returned, as shown in the diagram, to the gas- 
inlet to the filters. Then the condensation in DK begins, the 
condensates at first being mainly hydrocarbons and little water, 
so that a continuous stream of the crude products flows into 
the container B. The proportion of water condensed gradually 
increases, and, after about 20 minutes, some go p.ct. of the total 
hydrocarbons have separated out. 

The steam flow is next increased to the maximum capacity of 
the condenser. The temperature in the carbon filter rises slowly, 
and the steaming is stopped when the thermometer which reaches 
into the middle of the carbon shows 120° C. The filter is then 
shut-off from the condenser, and again connected with the gas 
supply. The first gas is warmed by the hot top half of the filter, 
and warms the lower half in passage, thereby drying it out. 
Thus the whole of the carbon is gradually cooled; the first gas 
which leaves it at a higher temperature having been cooled by 
GK before reaching the station meter. 

THE WoRKING OF THE PROCEsS. 


The plant was tried in connection with a setting of nine hori- 
zontal retorts—that is to say, with 1600 to 2000 cub.m. [63,560 
c.ft.| of gas in 24 hours. If the filter was shut-off as soon as there 
was a trace of benzole in the gas at the outlet, which was generally 
after the passage of goo to 1000 cub.m. [33,550 c.ft.|, about 35 
kilos. [77 lbs.] of crude products could be recovered from one 
filter. If, however, the two filters were in use simultaneously in 
series, and the first filter only steamed-out when the gas at the 
outlet of the second began to show benzole, about 50 kilos. [110 
Ibs.] of crude spirit could be recovered. 

The explanation of the difference is that, in the second case, the 
most active zone of adsorption—about 40 cm. [15°8 in.] in depth 
—is situated in the second filter. Also the adsorbent action of the 
carbon is stronger towards the less than the more volatile hydro- 
carbons; indeed, the former sometimes even drive the latter again 
out of the carbon. So that the column through which the hydro- 
carbon-laden gas has flowed longest (the first when in series) 
adsorbs the most spirit. It is possible that if enough carbon- 
filters were used in series, the hydrocarbons might be recovered 
already approximately fractionated. 

CoMPARISONS WITH OIL WASHING. 


During the tests, some 4500 kilos. of crude spirit |roughly 
44 tons] were recovered, using the two filters alternately. The 
article gives, in considerable detail, comparisons of the method 
with the ordinary oil-washing process of benzole recovery. The 
cresole process, it states, need not be considered, as it cannot 
compare in results with the generally adopted practice. 

As regards the carbon process under review, the size and 
number of the filters can, of course, be suited exactly to require- 
ments. In small plants, where longer time intervenes between 
the steaming periods, the cooler GK could advantageously be com- 
bined with the condenser DK; the hot gases atter a steaming 
period passing only through the cooler portion, and not the worm 
condenser. The situation of the steam condenser beneath the 
filters, as shown in the sketch, would seem to be best where 
possible. It could, if necessary, be placed on the same level ; but 
in that case a special direct outlet for the hydrocarbon conden- 
sates, which are recovered in such great quantities at the begin- 
ning of the steaming period, would be necessary—otherwise they 
would be forced upwards to fill the condenser. The whole plant 
works quite simply without mechanism of any kind, so is easy of 
supervision. It is made of simple sheet metal, without heavy cast 
parts, and the space required for it is inconsiderable. 

In the present rapidly changing state of money values in 
Germany, no attempt is made to give the actual cost of installa- 
tion. But it is estimated that the outlay on a carbon.filter plant 
to deal with a daily make of 100,000 cub.m. |34 million c.ft.] of 
gas would be only about two-thirds of that ot the ordinary oil- 
washing plant. For smaller units the comparison should be still 
more in favour of the carbon method, as all washing processes 
benefit by large-scale working. 


THE CARBON. 


As regards the carbon itself, it should be capable of adsorbing 
25 p.ct. of its own weight of benzole from air carrying 25 grammes 
per cub.m. [70 grammes per 100 c.ft.] at 20°C. This should be 
regarded as a minimum. The carbon must not crumble under 
the steaming process. It was found that it is just as sensitive to 
tarry and dusty impurities in the gas as is washing oil, and these, 
as well as any tarry matter which may originate in the manufac- 
ture of the carbon, considerably impair its adsorbent qualities. 
Adsorption of naphthalene does not much matter, as this is re- 
moved so frequently by the steaming. The carbon must be of 
sufficiently large size to obviate any considerable loss of pressure 
in the system. In the plant described the pieces were of the size 
of barley grains. From the experience gained, it appears that an 
annual wastage of 10 p.ct. must be reckoned with, using each 
filter once daily. On the current prices of carbon and washing 
oil, and the quantities of each required, the author estimates that 
the maintenance cost of the former would compare with that of 
the latter in the proportion of one to ten. 


Tue CrupeE Propvucts. 


In the test workings, it was found quite easy to separate and 
isolate the whole of the benzole hydrocarbons. But, as only a 
few retorts were in use, it was found that more was recovered at 





250° C. and o'4 atm.) in slowly increasing} quantities. In this 





the beginning than at the end of the carbonization period. The 
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average benzole recovered was 37 grammes per cub.m. of gas 
(105 grammes per 100 c.ft.]. The minimum was 30 grammes, and 
the maximum 42. The crude product is yellowish-green in\colour, 
and differs considerably from that obtained by oil washing. Its 
specific gravity is 0°885 (15° C.), against o'90 to o'93 in the case 
of the other. 

The article includes a diagram showing the distillation curves 
of two specimens of crude distillates obtained by the ordinary 
process, compared with that secured by the carbon filter. Ac- 
cording to the boiling points of the fractions of the latter, it can 
practically all be used as commercial benzole; only 2 p.ct. being 
above 140°C. This agrees well enough with an analysis of the 
gas used; the 2 p.ct. corresponding with the quantity of higher- 
boiling constituents in it at the outlet of the purifiers. In the case 
of the other two crude products obtained by oil washing, one 
shows 45 p.ct. boiling above 180° C., and the other 29 p.ct., which 
must almost all have been taken from the washing oil itself. 
This, then, is a great gain for the carbon process. The same 
three crude products were washed with 12 p.ct. caustic soda and 
66° Bé sulphuric acid. The losses in the case of the oil-washed 
products were very considerably greater than in the other—due, 
no doubt, to their high phenole and naphthalene contents. But 
the same tests applied only to the fractions up to 100° C. were 
also in favour of the carbon-filter product. 


PowER AND STEAM. 


The power required in the carbon-filter process is only that 
which is necessary to overcome the resistance of the filters to the 
passage of the gas. In the experimental plant, the loss in pressure 
averaged 21 mm. [0°83 in.] water column for a gas velocity of 
28 mm. {1t‘ro in.| per second. For a plant for a daily make of 
100,000 cub. m. [3 million c.ft.], with a velocity of 82 mm. 

3°23 in.|, the loss in pressure is estimated at about 170 mm. 

6°69 in.| water column, assuming a carbon column of 200 cm. 

78 in.| depth. According to the author’s experience, this would 
mean that the power requirements would be rather less than one- 
quarter of those of an oil-washing plant to deal with the same 
make of gas. 

As regards steam consumption, it was found in the experimental 
plant that about five parts by weight of steam were required for 
one part of crude condensate, when the carbon was saturated. 
If this is compared with the four parts to one which the text-books 
give for the oil-washing process, it must not be forgotten that the 
crude product of the latter can only be reckoned as 70 p.ct. of 
the value of the carbon-filter condensate. The steam required 
for the rectification of the oil-washing product is naturally also 
much higher, as it is mixed with something like 30 p.ct of oil 
residue, whereas the carbon-filter product in its crude state is 
practically go p.ct. benzole already. 


Gas QUALITY. 


The process can claim no advantage over any other in regard 
to loss of calorific power through benzole extraction. But it can 
claim to pass the gas absolutely free of naphthalene, and, indeed, 
if thoroughly carried out, of any hydrocarbon vapours of any 
kind. Its supervision is simple and light work, and therefore 
economical in wages. The author concludes by stating that the 
process is suitable for adoption by the smallest works. He has 
dealt with it only in connection with its possibilities and advant- 
ages for gas-works. Coke-oven gas does not hold out quite such 
favourable prospects for it. For all that, a carbon-filter plant is 
to come into action this year to deal with the gas production of 
a whole battery of coke-ovens, so that it is to be hoped that in- 
teresting figures for its working on a large commercial scale will 
shortly be available. 


A Distinctive Odour for Natural Gas.—The Little Rock Gas 
and Fuel Company, in Arkansas, have been making experiments, 
to find some suitable substance that would be odoriferous, 
innocuous, and have no effect upon natural gas when mixed with 
it, except to make it easier to detect leaks by warning consumers 
and others of its presence, and so prevent accident. Mr. W. F. 
Booth (the General Manager of the Company) points out that, 
being practically odourless, there has hitherto been no way to 
detect leaks in pipes other than by applying a match to suspected 
holes and crevices. The substance experimented with was in 
accordance with a formula worked out by Dr. W. F. Mangles- 
dorf (State Chemist), who calls the mixture “ phenyliscocyanide.” 
The odour is very strong, but not altogether disagreeable; and 
there are no deleterious effects possible from the use of the stuff. 
It does not lessen the burning efficiency of the gas, it will not 
produce nausea in a person inhaling its fumes, and it will not act 
as a corrosive on such metals as are used for gas-pipes. The 
chemical ingredients are expensive ; but the rate of consumption is 
very low. Thus the cost of injecting the mixture into the gas will 
be practically negligible after the initial cost of installing the 
necessary apparatus. In the experiment, a jar of chemical was 
placed between the high-pressure and low-pressure mains, and 
connected with both by } in. rubber hose. It was regulated so 
that it passed into the low-pressure main in the proportion of 
25 parts of chemical to 1,000,000 parts of gas. The liquid is ex- 
tremely volatile, so that the dry gas passing through it absorbs 
some of it. Even so, the chemical gave the gas passing into the 
main a distinct odour that could be readily detected when dissi- 
pated in the open air, 














A “ HOME-MADE” WATER-GAS GENERATOR AND 
CARBURETTING DEVICE. 


By O. DacostTa. 


[A Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Société Technique 
de l’Industrie du Gaz.) 


During the early years of the war, in maintaining gas supplies 
under his charge in Rumania, the author was one of the first to 


feel the shortage of coal, and to have to resort to expedients for 
keeping up the gas services. A long time ago, carburetted water- 
gas practice had suggested to him the idea of an apparatus so 
simple as to be easily constructed by gas-works for themselves ; 
and in 1920 he patented the producer which is the subject of the 
paper. The generator, instead of being of the usual sheet iron, 
which is costly and can only be made by specialists, is composed 
of reinforced concrete, with a lining of ordinary-sized refractory 
bricks. Insulation introduced between the bricks and the shell 
ensures that the latter remains at a sufficiently low temperature 
(70° to 80° C.). Other parts of the apparatus, the author main- 
tains, can be easily improvized from material to be found at any 
gas-works. He proceeds to describe in some detail a plant which 
produces 1000 to 1200 cub.m. [39,000 c.ft.] per day, and has been 
working with every satisfaction for more than a year at a certain 
works in France. [The conversions given are approximate. | 

Of the accompanying drawings, fig. 1 is an elevation and fig. 2 
a plan of the plant, and fig. 3 a sectional elevation on the centre 
line of the generator. 


THE APPARATUS. 


The generator, constructed as stated of reinforced concrete 
g cm. [3}in.| in thickness, has an external diameter of 1°82 m. 
[6 ft.]|. The interior diameter is o°80 m. [2 ft. 8 in.]. The lining 
is of best refractory bricks, and is 0°33 m. [1 ft. 1 in.] thick. The 
space between the cement and the brick revetment is, in the case 
in question, filled with fine river sand; no doubt other materials 
could be suggested which would make still better insulation 
against heat. The total height from base to top is 3°15 m. [10 ft. 
4in.]. The bottom consists of a separate slab of concrete, rest- 
ing on the same beams as support the remainder of the apparatus. 
The opening B can be made of a retort mouthpiece of suitable 
shape. Ordinary firebars are built into the masonry, with an 
ashpan underneath having an opening B'. The steam is intro- 
duced at C at the bottom of the apparatus 
by means of a pipe (shown in detail in 
inset) which has three outlets. This has 
the advantage of well distributing the 
steam under the firebars, and at the same 
time cooling them. At the top of the 
apparatus is the charging lid D, the rim 
of which rests in a bed of sand. The “blow” pipe E is placed at 
the level of the bars of the grid. The outlet pipe F for the blow 
gases and the water gas produced is protected by an interior revet- 
ment of refractory bricks. The top of the producer is formed by a 
5-mm. iron sheet, which is packed with fine sand for insnlation. 


CooLerRs AND HypRAuLic SEAL. 


Passing from the producer, the gas enters two coolers, G and 
H, 2'10 m. [7 ft.] in height and o’50 m. [1 ft. 8 in.] in diameter, at 
the inlet to which is a valve I. They are arranged in series, and 
contain fragments of refractory material resting on a perforated 
grid. They are supplied with water from the top, and with 
50-mm. [2 in.| iron-tube syphons for drawing off the washing 
water. The latter should be supplied at such a rate that it comes 
out of the second washer at about 30° C. A gauge is fixed be- 
tween the two to show the pressure during the gas-making periods. 
After the washers there is installed a sheet-iron cylinder J, 1 m. 
[39 in.| in length and o’5 m. in diameter, with the gas inlet 
admitted at the top, and the outlet at the end. The cylinder, 
which acts as a hydraulic seal, is fitted with water supply and a 
syphon for regulating the level of the water. On the gas-inlet 
pipe to the cylinder is fixed a sampling tap. At the outlet there 
is a pressure gauge; and the gas produced, measured by a meter, 
joins the works main at the inlet to the exhausters. 

TueE Brow. 


A Rateau fan, K, is responsible for the “blow,” and it has an 
hourly delivery of 1260 cub.m. [362,000 c.ft.] under pressure of 
220 mm. [8°7 in.] water column at a speed of 2800 R.P.M. A pres- 
sure gauge is introduced in the connecting pipe of the fan. 
Where this pipe enters the generator, a valve L is fixed. When 
this is opened, and the lid removed from the opposite arm of the 
cross-piece, it is possible to see into the generator. In the other 
arm of the cross (at M) there is inserted a safety plug of jute 
cloth, in case of any mistake being made in the working of the 
valves. During the blow periods, the fan drives the products of 
combustion through the waste pipe N, which is connected by a 
T-piece and a valve O with the gas-production pipe. The waste 
pipe leads to the funnel-shaped hood P, in which a gas-jet is 
kept burning which ignites the products of combustion during 
the blow periods. 








; WoRKING THE PLANT. 

Each cycle comprises three minutes’ blow and seven minutes’ 
gas making. The plant works very well with steam at 6 kg. 
[80 Ibs. per sq. in.] pressure, which is maintained without any 
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divides the retort in two, from the lid up to 
a certain distance from the end, and in 
introducing (by a suitable system of piping) 
the oil which is to be cracked into the retort 
head on the side of the partition further 
away from theascension pipe. In this way, 
the liquid is gasified on arrival in the retort, 
and the products are obliged to travel prac- 
tically twice the length of the retort before 
reaching the ascension pipe, so that their 
complete fixation is ensured. The partition 
is of refractory material, and preferably of 
one brick thickness. On the cast-iron 
mouth of the retort, the partition is con- 
tinued in sheet iron, which, according to the 
side on which the liquid oil is introduced, is 
inclined to right or left,.so as to leave the 








automatic governor by so regulating the steam tap as to keep the 


pressure at the gas gauge at 70 to 80 mm. [2°8 to 3'2 in.|. The 
water gas produced during the seven minutes varies between 11 
and 13 cub.m., which, at six operations in the hour, means a 
make of 66 to 78 cub.m. [2330 to 2750 c.ft.]. Clinkering takes 
place every four hours, and occupies about 30 minutes. Itisdone 
after a 3-minute blow period ; the valve O being opened, L closed, 
and the fan stopped when the products of combustion are alight 
in the cowl P. The valve I to the coolers is also closed, and the 
clinkering and cleaning performed in the usual way. Afterwards 
the fan is restarted, and, when it attains its normal speed, the air 
valve L is slowly opened. To bring the coke to a good heat, 
blowing should continue until the products of combustion burn in 
the cowl. Then theair valve L and the waste valve O are closed, 
the condenser valve I is opened, and the steamisturnedon. The 
plant is operated in this order until the next clinkering. If, in 
consequence of any obstruction or of a sudden stoppage of the 
exhausters, the pressure begins to rise, the lid D rises from the 
sand bed, and acts as a safety valve. If the man in charge 
operates the valves in the wrong order, and opens the air valve 
from the fan before the waste valve for the products of combus- 
tion, there is a slight explosion and the jute-cloth plug M gives. 
The fan should only be stopped during clinkering. 


WorKING FIGURES. 
The plant described has worked with every satisfaction for a 


concrete casing. Two shifts of eight hours each are worked, one 
man to each shift; and during the other eight hours the fire is 
merely kept in. During the 16 hours worked, 1100 cub.m. 
[38,850 c.ft.] of gas are made. The coke used amounts in all to 


1020 kg. [1 ton]|—8o0o kg. for gas making, 20 kg. to maintain | 


the fires during the non-working shift, and 200 kg. for steam 
raising. In another French works where a similar apparatus, but 
with a slightly smaller generator, is in use, results are practically 
the same. Three 8-hour shifts are worked, however, and the 
daily make is 1300 cub.m. [45,900 c.ft.]|. For this continuous 
running, the coke consumption has worked out at og kg. per 


cub.m. of gas made [56 lbs. per 1000 c.ft.|, doing one minute | 


blow and three minutes gas making. The composition of the gas 
is consistent, averaging at the beginning of the production period: 
CO 43, He 46, CO, 3 p.ct.; and at the end: CO 38, He 48, and 
CO, 5 p.ct. As an approximate estimate of the cost of the plant, 
the author names a sum of 12,000 to 15,000 frs. [at the present 
tate of exchange 1000 frs. are roughly £20]. ‘To increase the 
daily make from 1300 cub.m. to 2000, or even 3000, cub.m. would 
not increase the cost much, since it would only be necessary 
slightly to add to the volume of the generator. 


A SIMPLE CARBURETTING PROCEss. 


As a complement to this simple apparatus for the manufacture 
of water gas, and to satisfy the regulations of the Comité 
d’Hygiéne de France, who enact that water gas shall be car. 
buretted with gas-oil, the author, after experiments conducted at 
Bucharest during the war, has patented a simple device for 
effecting the gasification of the oil by means of existing gas- 
retorts. The advantages claimed are that the device is extremely 
simple, and can be quickly applied to existing retorts in situ, and 
equally easily removed if at any time it is desired to use the 
retorts for coal carbonization again. It consists in building in 
the retort, along its axis or thereabouts, 


’ consin, the Dakotas, Michigan, and Indiana. 
| northern Indiana are nearly all composed of peat. 


| calculated that about half of this amount is in Minnesota. 


| available in Wisconsin. 


largest space possible forits reception. The 
iron continuation can be fixed to the retort 
mouth by means of angle pieces and bolts. 
It will be found that any space between 
it and the retort lid closes up very quickly 
when the retort isin use. Suitable arrange- 
ments for feeding the oil to the retorts will 
suggest themselves; attention being of course 
given to the danger of ignition. 

The gas production is 1 cub.m. [35°31 c.ft.] 
to 1°5 cub.m. per kilogramme [2°20 lbs.| of 
gas-oi]. So that a retort fed at the rate of 
10 litres [just over 2 gallons] per hour will 
make 240 to 360 cub.m. [8500 to 12,500 c.ft. | 
of gas in 24 hours. The retorts carbon-up 
very quickly, but otherwise suffer little wear. 
The system can be applied to through retorts 
equally as well as others, and if there are two 
ascension pipes, it is only necessary to stop 
the one at the opposite end tothe oilsupply. For a works making 
1300 cub.m. [46,000 c.ft.| of non-carburetted water gas of 2600 
calories [290 B.Th.U. per c.ft.], it would be sufficient to fit-up 
four retorts for gasifying the oil in the manner described in order 
to obtain gas of 4500 calories {506 B.Th.U. per c.ft.]. The lower 
retorts in the settings, which are generally the least hot, could be 
used for the purpose. This would give— 








1300 cub.m. water gas at 2600 cal. 3,380,000 
1440 », Oil gas at 6400 cal. 9,216,000 
2740 cub.m. mixed gas at about 4500 cal. » 12,596,000 


In other words, a works of medium size, with plant’ costing not 
more than 20,000 fr. [say £400| could produce daily 2700 to 2800 
cub.m. [97,000 c.ft.] of gas of 4500 cal. per cub.m. [506 B.Th.U. 
per c.ft.|. This cost does not, of course, include steam-raising 
plant or accommodation, which may be assumed to be always 
available in medium-sized works. 


atte 


PEAT CONVERSION INTO STEAM AND GAS. 


The United States Geological Survey, the Bureau of Mines, 
and the Bureau of Standards are, says the “ American Gas 
Journal,” watching the development of a process, by persons not 








| connected with the Government service, to convert the moisture 
year, with only slight repairs to the lower end of the reinforced | 


and combustible contents of peat into steam and gas. 


Reports have been made to the three Government Bureaux that 
engineers appear to have discovered (1) that peat at a high water 
content can be burned indefinitely as a fuel and used for all the 
power processes of a manufacturing plant; (2) that water in the 
peat is an asset, and not a liability; (3) that 30 cents worth of 
peat will produce as much power as a ton of bituminous coal ; 
(4) that the process would recover a large percentage of bye-pro- 
ducts, including coke, ammonia, light and heavy oils, and tar for 
dye base; (5) that other carbonaceous fuels might be employed 


| the same as peat. 


The Government experts in the three Bureaux say that, if the 
process that is being developed turns out successful, the effect will 
be to convert to commercial uses the immense peat beds found in 
some twenty States. The largest beds are in Minnesota, Wis- 
The lake beds in 


It is estimated by the Bureau of Mines that the peat available 
in the United States is approximately 12,000,000,000 tons. »' is 
It also 
has been estimated that there are many millions of tons of peat 
The total swamp area of the United 
States, exclusive of Alaska, is estimated to be 139,855 square 
miles. The Geological Survey say that 8 p.ct. of this area has 
peat beds of good quality. The depth of peat over this vast area 
is assumed to average at least 9 ft. 

The Geological Survey has for many years been calling atten- 
tion to the enormous supply of peat—a supply that thus far has 
remained practically untouched—and have asserted that this 
enormous fuel supply would be utilized as a substitute for coal 
and fuel oil. From time to time, it is said, the Survey have asked 
Congress for money to experiment with the use of wet peat as well 
as dry peat, but the legislative body have not granted these re- 
quests. The manufacture of peat bricks by private interests has 


a vertical partition which | been successfully carried on, 
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AN ASH-FUSION PRODUCER. 





Gasification of Coke Breeze. 


[from a Paper read by M. Riviére at the Annual Meeting of the 
Société Technique du Gaz.] 


For the best part of a century—early experiments in 1840 are 
on record—numerous technicians have paid serious attention to 
the problem of gasifying fuel under such conditions as to enable 
the withdrawal of the ash residue in liquid state. The particular 
point of interest lies in the fact that the intensive working neces- 
sary to fuse the ash means a gas production (per square metre of 
grate area and per unit of time) from ten to twenty times as 


great as from the normal, clinkered generator. Among engineers 
who have brought an 
ash-fusion producer to 
practical realization, the 
author cited M M. Fichet 
and Heurtey, then 
Heurtey and Sauva- 
9 2% geon, in collaboration 
(<= = with Sépulcre and later 
— and Servais. MM. Desse- 
] i mond and Philippon 
constructed plant at the 
St. Etienne Collieries ; 
and then, just before 
i } the war, appeared the 
| installations carried cut 
| by M. Marconnet. 
The Compagnie 
Générale de Construc- 
tion de Fours have put 
up an_ experimental 
plant, at their Digoin 
station, on the lines of 
Marconnet’s patent; but 
they are restricting the 
research to a particular 
class of fuel—gas-works 
coke breeze. Such 
choice was made in view 
of the low cost of the 
fuel and the universal 
interest that would ap- 
pertain to any process 
which offered a pro- 
fitable outlet for it. The 
results of the trial are 
very encouraging. 
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THE APPARATUS. 


The generator, a ver- 
tical section through 
which is reproduced, 
consists essentially of 
a rectangular container 
having one or more slag 
holes at its base, and 
charging hoppers above 
a flat roof. The lower 
portion of the walls is 
water-jacketed, and the upper part is built-in with refractory 
bricks; the whole being transomed with girders. The water 
jackets forming the long sides of the producer are pierced (1) by 
a row of “ blow” holes, (2) by “ pricking ” holes, and (3) by inlet 
holes for steaming purposes. One or more offtake pipes are fitted 
to the upper portion. 

The crown of the producer is holed to accommodate a number 
of weighted:rods for the purpose of “jumping” the fuel; the 
arrangement shown being for a gravity fall with pneumatic or 
hydraulic recovery. The generator is blown by a Root’s fan; 
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Marconnet Producer for Gasification of 
Coke Breeze. 


and the gas produced is cleaned by simple deposition of the dust 


in a partitioned tower. 


THE FvEL. 


The coke breeze employed in these tests was from seven differ- 
ent sources; the ash content varying from 14°8 to 34°3 p.ct., and 
the humidity from 1'2 to 4 p.ct. The deliveries were shot indis- 
criminately on to an unsheltered pile, which for a period was ex- 
posed even to snow; so the water content of the fuel as fired was 
an unknown quantity. The resultant ash varied considerably in 
fusibility, as determined by its composition; two analyses of 
which showed : 


P.Ct. P.Ct. 
Silica . 51 56°5 
Alumina i Se 30°2 
Iron oxide 12 5'0 
Lime 10 5'0 


This variation was counteracted by the addition of a mixture of 





P.Ct. P.Ct. 
Silica 7°33 3°3 
Alumina 3°42 0°84 
Iron oxide . 1°47 2°66 
Lime Seba gh 48°92 49°00 
Manganese oxide. 1°62 es 8'o 
Loss on firing 37°24 aie 31°9 


Three samples of the slag finally run-off showed : 


P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. 
Silica 39°30 38°90 40°80 
Alumina 20°II 20°96 20°97 
Iron. 2°39 1°54 1°03 
Lime 33°50 34 00 33 50 


RESULTS OF A TEST Run. 


The following particulars relate to a test run lasting from a 
Wednesday at 4.30 p.m. till the Saturday at 3 p.m., when the 
producer was let-down—showing no signs of trouble. The 
fused clinker started to flow-out after an hour from the start. 
The generator was fitted with a Roots blower driven off a motor 
using 45 amps. at 220 volts, and supplying 1700 to 1900 cub.m. 
an hour. The working pressure rose for the first six hours, and 
then varied between 400 and 500 mm. water gauge until the end 
of the run. 

The temperature of the gas produced was taken at three points 
—(1) with a pyrometer close to the outlet, where it varied from 
500° to 650° C.; (2) some 5 metres from the outlet, where a Four- 
nier thermometer registered from 380° to 480° C.; and (3) witha 
Richard nitrogen pyrometer about 8 metres away, which was 
fitted with a signalling contrivance to inform the attendant when 
the gas had reached 375° C., at which point he was instructed 
to recharge the generator. 

Analysis of the gas was effected by frequent sampling and with 
the help of a CO, recorder; the mean percentage composition 
being: CO. 1'5, Og nil, CO 29, He 1°8, No 67°7. This gave a 
calorific power of 935 calories [105 B.Th.U.], while a later test 
over 112 hours gave 950 to 1000 calories without steaming ; and 
inclusion of the latter would mean raising the thermal power some 
100 calories [11 B.Th.U.]. The log given in the paper of this 
trial run records that several interruptions took place owing to 
trouble in the electric generating station, and shows that inter- 
mittent slagging was attempted towards the end, and apparently 
proved satisfactory. 

The following figures show the consumption of coke breeze and 
of total mixture, and include all stoppages over the 71-hour run: 


Mixture. Coke Breeze. 
Total gasified, kg. . 40,000 31,600 
Average perhour . . : 563 445 
Average per day (24 hours) . 13,320 10,700 
Hourly feed per sq.m. grate 
oe ae ee ee Oe 512 405 
Mean hourly number of charges 53 
Average interval between, minutes .. 11 


In a recent test, the consumption reached 600 kg. per sq.m.-hour ; 
but in the run under consideration the feed was limited by the 
capacity of the blower. 

After cooling was complete, inspection of the producer showed 
that the refractory lining was intact and gave no signs of breaking 
away from the water jackets, while the sole plate revealed a level 
mass of clinker in which the rakes had left an imprint. 

THERMAL BALANCE SHEET. 
I.—HyPportuHEsEs. 
(a) Coke.—Mean percentage composition : 
Fixed carbon 


73°10 
Volatiles . 0°80 
. er Ree 24°80 
Humidity, =. . 5. 1°30 

(b) Fuel.—Constituents in kg. : 

Coke. . roan go 
Limestone 10 
Iron ore . 4 


The limestone contained 33 p.ct. by weight of COs. 
(c) Charge.—Rate of feed was 600 kg. of mixture per hour (14°5 
tonnes a day), representing 520 kg. of coke per hour. 
(d) Gas.—Mean percentage composition : 
co es 


29 
CO, 1°50 
Re. ity itn) a EER aT! es 1'80 
oe py 


The calorific power was 935 calories, and the average temperature 
of the gas at the outlet 500° C. It may be reckoned that o'50 p.ct. of 
the CO, resulted from the decomposition of the limestone. 

(e) Ash Fusion.—The heat absorbed worked-out at 360 calories 
per kg. 

(f) Water.—3600 litres an hour were fed to the water jackets; tLe 
temperature at the inlet being 12° C., and at the outlet 29° C. 

II.—DEDUCTIONS 

(a) Heat Units put in Hourly : 

520 X 0°731 = 380 kg. of carbon 
380 X 8133 = 3,090,540 calories 
(Neglecting volatiles representing less than 1 p.ct. of the total.) 
(b) Heat Units Recovered in the Gas: 
(i) Latent Heat.—Taking one-third of CO, production as due to 
the limestone, 1 cub.m. of gas is evolved from 
(2) x 12 gr. X ( 202 = 
100 22°32 
So that the gas produced per hour = 


161 gr. of carbon gasified. 


380 
o'161 





= 2360 cub.m., 





limestone and iron ore, two analyses of which after firing showed: 





representing latent heat = 2360 X 935 = 2,206,600 calories. 
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(ii) Sensible heat,—The 2360 cub.m. of gas is made-up of 
35 cub.m. of CO, and 2325 cub.m. of CO, Hy, and N, for which 
portions the heat factors at 500° C. are respectively 5't9 and 
356. The sensible heat of gas produced per hour is 


therefore 
-_=___.—— X 35 = 8140 | 


} 379,020 calories. 


3°56 _X_1000 X 2325 = 370,880 


22°32 
(c) Heat Units in the Clinker. From 104 kg. charged, we have 
Ash from coke = 24'8 X 9° — 











. 22°32 kg. 

100 
From limestone = (less CO,) = 10 X 0°67 = 6°70 kg. 
From iron ore = (approx.) ‘, 2 8e 4°00 kg. 
33 kg. of 
clinker. 
Hourly production = 33 ere = 190 kg. 


Calories absorbed = 190 X 360 = 68,400. 
(d) Heat Units taken out by Water. 
3600 litres from 12° to 29° C.. . 3600 X 17 = 61,200 calories. 
Ill —Summnary. 
(a) Heat units put-in hourly (coke) = 3,090,540 calories. 
P.Ct. 


(b) Recovered in gas (i) latent heat (2,206,600) . 71 4 
(ii) sensible heat (379,020) . ‘12 
(c) Clinker absorption (68,400) . . . .. « 2°20 
(d) Water cooling (61,200). . . . ... . 2°0 
(e) Sundry losses (by difference). . . . «. « 12°40 
100°00 
CoNcCLUSION. 


The author in conclusion calls attention to the possibility— 

(a) Of realizing, in practice, apparatus blown with cold air in 
which ordinary gas-works coke breeze can be gasified. 

(b) Of a high rate of working—gasifying as much as 12 tons in 
24 hours per square meter of section. 

(c) Of obviating the unpleasant necessity of clinkering. The 
slag may be run-off into water. by which process it assumes a 
form readily handled. 

(4) Of completely suppressing the loss of the carbon normally 
present in cinders. 

(ce) Of furnishing a ready outlet for gas-works coke breeze and 
at the same time releasing for domestic use the considerable 
quantity of good coke now fired in producers. 


<i 


THE DETERMINATION OF SMALL QUANTITIES 
OF SILICA IN THORIUM NITRATE. 


By H. V. Hopeson. 
[From the ‘‘ Journal,” of the Society of Chemical Industry.] 


It has long been known that if the ash content (consisting of 
silica and silicate of iron) of the fabric used for the manufacture 
of incandescent gas-mantles exceeds about o'oz p.ct., the finished 
mantles are unduly brittle. It does not, however, appear to be 
generally known that a still lower percentage of silica in the 
thorium nitrate produces a similar effect, which is particularly 
noticeable and undesirable in those mantles where considerable 
flexibility is required. 

The absence of any mention of this in the literature on gas- 
mantle manufacture and the rare earths, and the fact that on 
both theoretical and practical grounds silica should not be pre- 
sent—especially in a soluble form—are doubtless the reasons why 
silica is not included in the list of possible impurities in technical 
thorium nitrate, and why, therefore, no method appears to have 
been devised for its detection and determination. It is rather 
remarkable that heating the nitrate to 150° C. does not render the 
silica insoluble, but that conversion to the chloride—a somewhat 
tedious process—does so, and at a considerably lower tempera- 
ture. The brittleness of the mantles made from some thorium 
nitrate, which the author tested recently, was found to be due to 
the presence in the latter of silica; and the following method was 
devised and successfully used for its determination. 

Fifty grams of thorium nitrate is dissolved in 150 c.c. of dis- 
tilled water, and precipitated by the addition of 30 gr. of pure 
oxalic acid dissolved in about 150 c.c. of hot distilled water. The 
precipitated thorium oxalate is well shaken or stirred, and allowed 
to stand for several hours, preferably overnight. It is then 
filtered off and well washed with hot distilled water. The filtrate 
is evaporated to dryness, the excess of oxalic acid sublimed, and 
the residue heated nearly to dull redness. When cool, 4 or 5 c.c. 
of pure hydrochloric acid is added, and about the same amount 
of distilled water; and the whole is then boiled till all that is 
soluble has dissolved. It is then diluted with hot distilled water, 
filtered, and washed. The filter paper and contents are ignited 
and weighed in a platinum crucible. The residue should be white, 
or only faintly tinged with a trace of iron from the filter paper. 
It is treated with about 2 c.c. of pure hydrofluoric acid solution 
and a drop or two of sulphuric acid, evaporated to dryness, 


gg and the crucible again weighed, th= loss representing 
silica. : 














To test the accuracy of the method, 50 gr. of thorium nitrate 
free from silica was dissolved in distilled water, and to the solu- 
tion was added 10 mgr. of silica as a dilute solution of sodium 
silicate, so that no precipitation occurred. The whole was well 
stirred, evaporated to dryness on a water-bath, and, when cool, 
the nitrate was dissolved and the silica determined by the fore- 
going method. The whole of it was recovered. The test was 
repeated, but with the difference that the nitrate was finally 
heated between 150° and 155° C. for twenty minutes. Again the 
whole of the silica was recovered, 

In order to determine whether any silica was obtained from the 
oxalic acid or the vessels used, 30 gr. of the acid was dissolved in 
distilled water, a few c.c. of pure nitric acid added, the whole 
evaporated to dryness, and the oxalic acid sublimed. The very 
slight residue left was then treated as above. This test was 
made several times, but the largest amount of silica obtained did 
not exceed 1 mgr. 


_—— 
——_— 


COKING TAR PITCH. 


By A. FiseHER. 
(From the * Raw Materials Review.’’] 


To supply the great demand for electrode carbon during the 
war, recourse was had to the production of tar coke. Hard coal- 


tar pitch was mostly used, but brown coal pitch and petroleum 
pitch were also utilized for the purpose. The coking process 
takes place in large cast-iron retorts, with removable upper parts, 
with which the coolers and receiving boilers are connected. 
These last are installed in a separate room, with heating coils 
and connections for compressed air and vacuum. Five to ten 
retorts make a set, but generally each retort has its own coal 
firing. Although the-coking of pitch requires a high temperature, 
it is not advisable to raise the heat in the fire chamber over 
700° to 750° C., as otherwise the base of the retort would soon be 
ruined. The life of a retort has thus been increased from 22 
operations at the beginning to 56. Some, indeed, have lasted on 
to the hundredth operation. Each retort holds from 1 to 2’5 tons 
of pitch, and the coking, with filling, cooling, and emptying, lasts 
from 24 to 36 hours, of which about 18 to 20 hours are occupied 
with the coking. 

The distillation is carried out under a good vacuum, and con- 
tinued on to a maximum temperature of the escaping vapours of 
400° to 420°. At first a thick fluid brown oil, 1°15 to 1°17 sp. gr., 
passes over, which stiffens with cooling. From 350° C. a red- 
brown resin passes over. At the same time, also, in consequence 
of the decomposition of the pitch. the combustible gases escape. 
The formation of the coke is completed by a long subjection to 
red heat. At the close, superheated steam is led into the retorts, 
in order to drive out the last traces of oil and resin vapours. 
After the cooling of the retort, the upper part is removed. The 
coke is broken off with pointed hammers and loaded into tip 
wagons. The condition of the pitch coke in each filling is some- 
what irregular. The bottom and side parts are the thickest and 
richest in carbon, while above and in the middle the quality de- 
clines, in consequence of the poor heat conductivity of the coke. 
Therefore care must be taken in the distillation that the forma- 
tion of the coke shall successively and quickly extend towards the 
centre. Pitch coke is bright grey, and much more porous than 
furnace coke, while not inferior to it in strength when finished. 

The yield in coke is 50 to 60 p.ct.; and 30 to 40 p.ct. of oil and 
4'6 p.ct. of resin are obtained as bye-products. The coke is very 
hygroscopic. When brown coal-tar pitch is coked, considerable 
quantities of paraffin are obtained from the distillate, while when 
working petroleum pitch various mineral oils are separated. 

















Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association.—The autumn 
meeting of the Association will be held at Norwich on Thursday, 
Sept. 28. Mr. Thomas Glover, C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., the Engineer 
and Manager, will deliver a lecture on ‘‘Gas-Works Recon- 
struction at Norwich,” illustrated by lantern slides and diagrams. 
Very considerable developments have recently been completed 
at Norwich, and this should prove an interesting and attractive 
feature of the meeting. 


Low-Pressure Gasoline Plants.—Messrs. Dykema and Cheno- 
weth have prepared a report on the design and operation of a 
low-pressure absorption plant, which has been published as 
Technical Paper No. 263 by the United States Bureau of Mines. 
In view of many recent developments in low-pressure absorption 
practice for the recovery of gasoline from natural gas, it was felt 
that a detailed description of a large plant treating rich casing- 
head gas at low pressure would be of assistance to the industry. 
The results of heat generated in the absorption towers are par- 
ticularly noted, and a possible means of overcoming the undesir- 
able effect of such heat is proposed. The plant referred to was 
installed during the winter of 1916-17 in the Cushing oil field in 
Oklahoma. It was designed, and is operated, as a low-pressure 
installation ; the specification for the absorption tower calling for 
steel-work to sustain a maximum pressure of 15 lbs. per sq. in. 
The first part of the paper explains the plant and its regular 
operation, while the second part discusses the latent heat of 
absorbed gases and a proposed means of overcoming the increase 
in temperature of the oil as its circulates through the towers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 


The Therm Agitation. 


S1r,—The efforts of the gas industry during the war are fairly well 
known to the public; its hardships are but little understood, except by 
those financially interested. Gas companies in particular operating 
under the sliding-scale had their dividends reduced to a meagre three- 
quarters of the standard. Those companies, therefore, who, previous 
to the war, had been able to pay 6 p.ct. on their 4 p.ct. standard stock 
were only able to pay, under the Temporary Increase of Charges Act, 
1918, three-quarters of the 4 p.ct.—3 p.ct., less the heavy tax of 6s. in 
the pound. The Government realized, as time went on, that a great 
industry could not remain in such a position, otherwise its operations 
must have been brought to a standstill, as new investors would 
naturally fight shy. 

The Gas Regulation Act of 1920—which ought to have been sanc- 
tioned by Parliament at least a year earlier—was intended to provide 
machinery for yielding relief by Orders obtained through the Board of 
Trade. Their first batch of Orders was issued to several companies 
late in March, 1921. The great strike of coal miners commenced on 
April 1, and lasted three months. Many gas companies, notwithstand- 
ing that they had obtained Orders revising the standard, found their 
profits for 1921 seriously depleted. Nevertheless, though the princi- 
ple of the sliding-scale is to divide surplus profits, reductions in the 
price of gas have already taken place freely ; those companies antici- 
pating rather than actuaily realizing any surplus—no accurate budgets 
being, of course, available until the accounts of gas companies for 1922 
are made up. 

So we stand now face to face with a Press “stunt,” using every stick 
wherewith to beat an industry which loyally served the country during 
stress of war and sacrificed its finances, while 99 p.ct. of the industrial 
community was reaping golden harvests. Further, the galling part is 
that, not only is the creation of the ubiquitous ‘‘ therm '’ unjustly laid 
at our door, but State-aided electricity is being advocated as the solu- 
tion. I have always had one complaint about the therm, and that is 
its incomparability with the Board of Trade electrical unit. If the 
therm had been, in its heat-content, identical with the electrical unit, 
the public would not talk about dear gas, but the contrary. 

The sooner the industry—and gas companies in particular—get to 
close grips with this unreasonable and illogical agitation, the better ; 
for to hold aloof with assumed indifference, in these days of severe 
competition, would be unjustifiable, and such an attitude would be 
entirely misunderstood by the general body of gas consumers. There 
is greater need to-day for joint action—and unanimous action—for to 
plough lonely furrows will surely end in divided ranks and confusion. 


Fernham House, Littlehampton, R. W. Epwarps., 
Aug. 18, 1922. 


The Hand of the Competitor. 


S1r,—Owing to absence on holiday, I have only just seen the 
editorial in your issue of Aug. 2 (page 254) dealing, under the heading 
“ The Hand of the Competitor,” with a letter which appeared in the 
“Daily Telegraph.” While I have no wish to support a Press “ stunt ” 
of a particularly underhand character, I cannot help thinking that the 
writer is correct in his contention that the raising of the calorific value 
by the South Metropolitan Gas Company “ will mean an appreciable 
percentage on the difference between 114d. and 10d.” 

There is nothing “mysterious” about it as you suggest. You will 
agree that the price per 1000 c.ft. is a penny more, owing to the 
change of calorific value, as shown thus: 


1000 c.ft. of 550 B.Th.U. gas = 5°5 therms; 5°5 therms at 10d. = 4s. 7d. 
1000 c.ft. of 560 B.Th.U. gas = 5'6 therms; 5°6 therms at rod. = 4s. 8d. 


On the other hand, it is said that less gas will be required, and in 
support you state that “consumers . . . donot .. . usea 
fixed quantity (of gas) for a given operation.” With all respect, I 
would ask you, Sir, to think again. Is it not afact that a large num- 
ber of housewives control their operations on a basis of time which re- 
sults in a fixed quantity? Take, for example, the preliminary warming 
of anoven. The flame is set at a certain height for (say) a quarter- 
of-an-hour, and then the housewife assumes the oven is ready. Will 
she in future use a micrometer gauge to adjust the flame to 550-560 of 
its former height, or will she stand with stop-watch in hand to see that 
the previous quarter-of-an-hour is now reduced to 14 minutes 43}}th 
seconds? Ofcourse not! She will use the same quantity of gas as 
before, paying 1d. per 1000 c.ft, more for it, and the minute extra 
calorific value will be wasted. 

This fooling with therms is playing into “the hand of the competi- 
tor,” as the gas industry will discover when the present Press cam- 
paign has done its work. Nothing is to be gained by blinking the fact 
that selling by therms when you cannot measure them is undesirable, 
and I cordially endorse the suggestion, made by a “Country Works 
Manager ” in your correspondence columns, to declare a calorific value, 
but charge the equivalent price per 1000 c.ft. Such a method would 
secure to the consumer all the advantages claimed for the Gas Regula- 
tion Act, and would ensure payment by the only thing which can be 
measured—viz., quantity. ARTHUR CUNNINGTON 

26, Muncaster Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 1, 

Aug. 18, 1922. 











Waketield Gas Price Again Reduced.—A reduction in price of 1°4d. 
per therm to 1od., to take effect from July 1 last, is announced by the 
Wakefield Gas Light Company. This is equivalent to a reduction of 
74. per 1000 c.ft , and makes, with the reduction given on April 1, a 
total concession of 1s. 1d. per 1000 c.ft. 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gas Calorimeters.—Nos. 182,573, 183,408, 183,409. 


Icranic ELrectric Company, Ltp., of Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


(Communicated by the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
of Milwaukee.) 


Nos. 10,303, 13,651, 13,652; April 7, 1921. 


These inventions relate to a method of, and means for, carrying on 
combustion of proportioned quantities of fluid, and is particularly 
applicable to the carrying-on of combustion of a test gas with com- 
bustion supporting air in a gas calorimeter adapted to ascertain the 
heating value of the test gas. 

{The instrument, to details of which these specifications refer, is 
known as the Thomas Calorimeter, a description of which appeared 
in the “ JournaL” for April 13, 1921, p. 80.] 


THE Borner, 


The main object of the first invention is to provide an improved 
method and apparatus for effecting such fluid combustion, whereby 
the combustible mixture may be supplied at low or atmospheric tem- 
perature without any danger of “striking back” or starting a “ singing 
flame.” To this and other ends the invention may be said to consist 
essentially in the method of carrying on combustion of proportioned 
quantities of fluids which comprises mixing certain of the said fluids 
prior to combustion with less than the total quantity of other of said 
fluids, and utilizing the remainder to support and assist in the com- 
bustion. 

The drawing illustrates a calorimeter which in its general features 
is similar to that described in connection with application No. 153,817. 
The specification proceeds to describe the instrument, which functions 
in general precisely as in the prior application; and since no broad 
novelty of such method or apparatus is claimed, no further description 
is given. 

Referring now more specifically to the structure of the burner 
device, it comprises a pair of concentrically arranged and open-ended 
tubes A and B, which constitute the burner proper ; the tubes being 
respectively provided with lateral inlet passages connecting the in- 
teriors thereof respectively with a pair of chambers C and D. Each 
chamber is in turn adapted to communicate with an associated common 
chamber E, the latter being connected by a tube with the discharge 
side of the combustion air pump X. Similarly the chamber C is con- 
nected by conduit with the discharge side of the gas pump Y. A pair 
of valves F and G serve respectively to control communication between 
the individual chambers C and D and their common communicating 
chamber E, From the foregoing arrangement, it results that in the 
operation of the device the chamber C is filled with a mixture of gas 
and combustion air, which is conducted to the interior of the burner 
tube A. The chamber D, on the other hand, is adapted to contain 
only combustion air, which is led to the outer tube B of the burner. 
The valves F and G are preferably so adjusted that the mixture of gas 
and air within the chamber C is non-combustible—that is to say, the 
proportion of air is preferably insufficient to support combustion of the 
gas, whereby it results that the mixture arriving at the upper end of 
the burner tube is incapable of combustion except by virtue of the 
additional supply of combustion air furnished through the tube B, 
The upper end of B is preferably projected a material distance above 
the adjacent portion of the inner tube A for promoting an intimate 
mixture of such additional supply of combustion air with the afore- 
described non-combustible mixture of gas and air, substantially at the 
point of combustion. 

The foregoing construction and arrangement thus provide for sup- 
plying to the burner test gas and air in quantities constantly propor- 
tioned, so as to effect complete combustion, while separating or 
dividing the air so supplied into primary and secondary streams, inter- 
mingling the former stream with the supplied gas to effect preferably 
a non-combustible mixture, and supplying the latter stream to the 
burner to support and assist in combustion. Such expedient serves to 
promote reliability and steadiness of the combustion, and to prevent 
backfiring and other undesirable effects which are commonly encoun- 
tered in the action of the ordinary bunsen burner. 

The lower ends of the two tubes A B are preferably open and 
arranged to project below the level of the sealing liquid in the tank, 
thus permitting ready egress of any condensed vapour or other im- 
purity which might tend to choke or clog the burner, while also main- 
taining a seal to prevent entrance of unmeasured atmospheric air or 
other extraneous substance. 


THE Heat ExcuHance Device. 


A cap H having axially extended side walls is arranged above and 
about the upper end of the burner for causing the products of com- 
bustion to flow downwardly in heat-exchanging relation to a flow of 
cooling fluid and also to the flow of combustion gases prior to their 
burning. The length of the return path of the combustion products, 
as determined by the axial length of the cap, is such that the combus- 
tion products prior to escape are cooled to substantially the same tem- 
perature as that of the entering gases and cooling fluid. This arrange- 
ment serves to eliminate possible heat losses involving the latent heat 
of vaporization of the water of combustion or of other combustion 
product. 

A tubular jacket J is arranged to surround the cap H, making at its 
lower end an hermetically tight joint with the exterior of the cap. The 
jacket preferably extends a material distance above the cap, the upper 
end of the former being open and unobstructed. A conduit K con- 
nects the interior of this jacket with the discharge end of the cooling 
air pump Z. 

An exterior cap L is arranged above and about the open end of the 
jacket J, and is open at its lower end, providing a return flow passage 
for the cooling air as it escapes from the jacket. In practice this lower 
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end of the cap L is arranged at about the same elevation as the upper 
end of the inner tube of the burner. 


THE RESISTANCE THERMOMETERS. 


The third of these specifications describes essentially the arrange- 
ment whereby the temperature resistance coefficients of the thermo- 
meters are adapted to vary in accordance with the temperature thereof 
in such manner that a constant relation of the ohmic values of the 
thermometers is maintained for like heating values of the test gas, 
despite the actual temperature level at which a test is carried out. 

The resistance thermometers V and W may be constructed of any 
suitable material, such as nickel wire, which is adapted to change its 
resistance in accordance with temperature variations. Also it is de- 
sirable to construct the thermometers of like material and character- 
istics, whereby, in the absence of heat in the burner device and during 
action of the gaseous fluid pumps, the Wheatstone bridge may be 
readily and accurately balanced. 

However, nickel wire, in common with most of the individual sub- 
stances suitable for the purpose, does not undergo equal variations of 
its resistance corresponding with equal values of temperature variation 
throughout the working range. On the other hand, the temperature 
resistance curve of nickel and of a number of other suitable materials 
is substantially in the form of an arc of relatively large radius. Hence, 
assuming the similarity of the resistance thermometers, they are not 
adapted, in the absence of special provisions, to vary their respective 
ohmic values equally upon similar variation of the temperature of each 
—such as would occur should the initial temperature of the cooling 
fluid, as determined by the temperature of the sealing liquid, be in- 
creased or decreased. Thus, should the temperature of the sealing 
fluid be increased even a few degrees above its temperature at the 





time when the apparatus was adjusted, the resistance thermometer W 
(being subjected to the higher temperature) will increase its resistance 
more than the resistance V, whereby the indications of the device will 
tend to be in error to a proportional degree. In thecase assumed, the 
recorder would tend to indicate too high a heating value of the test 
gas. 
On the other hand, the specific heat of the cooling fluid, if air, rises 
upon increase of its content of vapour of the sealing liquid. Thus for 
a higher tank temperature the cooling fluid requires more heat to raise 
its temperature a given number of degrees than is required at lower 
tank temperatures, which cause tends to introduce into the regulation 
and recording action an error similar but opposite to the thermometer 
error, Also the heating value of a given volume of the test gas de- 
creases upon increase in the degree of dilution thereof with vapour of 
the sealing liquid—that is to say, upon increase in tank temperature, 
the resultant error being cumulative with that due to the aforemen- 
tioned variation in specific heat of the cooling fluid. 

Thus in the present instance, the tendencies to error due to variation 
in vapour content of the gas and the cooling fluid tend to offset that 
due to variation in temperature-resistance coefficient of the resistance 
thermometers; but obviously, in the absence of special provisions, 
strictly accurate results will be obtained only if the opposing tenden- 
cies to error are of equal value—a condition which will seldom arise 
in practice. It has, however, been demonstrated that by special con- 
struction and calibration of the resistance thermometers the tempera- 
ture-resistance curve characteristic thereof may be so varied that the 
same are adapted to make automatic compensation for all three ten- 
dencies to error (or more accurately the resultant of such opposing 
tendencies), while maintaining the aforementioned similarity of struc- 
ture and characteristics of the thermometers. 





In practice, suitable proportions of different metals may be employed 
in the same resistance thermometer for effecting these results. Thus 
it is possible to employ for such resistance thermometer suitably pro- 
portioned sections of nickel wire and copper wire, while numerous 
other combinations may be advantageously employed. 


Hot-Water Boilers.—No. 183,048. 
Ho t, E. C., of Brondesbury Park, Larkin, F. S,, of Putney, and 
GacsraltTH, W. L., of Horseferry Road, Westminster. 
No. 29,611; Aug. 2, 1g2r. 

This invention has for its object to provide an improved construction 
of vertical boiler from which small or large quantities of hot water 
may be drawn off at a high temperature soon after the gas or other fuel 
has been ignited, without the necessity of providing automatic or hand- 
operated valves fitted in or on the boiler. The construction is also 
such that the whole of the water inside the boiler casing may be 
heated-up if required. 

The apparatus is clearly illustrated in the accompanying vertical 
section. The water under the action of the heating medium is caused 
to circulate upwardly in an annular space between a dome-shaped 
member and a bell-like casing surrounding it; the water flowing from 
a restricted outlet disposed at the upper end of the casing and adjacent 
to the hot-water outlet from the boiler into a casing containing the 
main body of water. The outlet is restricted by any suitable means, 


| so that the heat developed may be localized in the water adjacent to 








Details of the Thomas Calorimeter. 


the outlet in order to provide at the outlet a quantity of hot water 
which is almost simultaneously available after lighting of the burner. 
Small or large quantities can thus be drawn at a high temperature 
without the use of automatic or hand-operated valves fitted in or on 
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A New Boiler Construction, 


the boiler. The bell-like casing is in the form of a hollow jacket, so 
as to form a heat insulating device surrounding the dome-shaped 
member ; the jacket being provided at its lower end with openings for 
the admission of water into the annular space. It is provided at its 
upper end with a tubular extension having a restricted outlet and sur- 
rounded by an annular casing which is open at its lower end and closed 
at its upper end, the interior face of the upper end being supported 
fluid tightly on the outer face of the upper end of the tubular portion 
extending from the hollow jacket. The outlet from the boiler is dis- 
posed in alignment with and at a slight distance above the restricted 
end of the tubular portion extending from the hollow jacket. ; 

The appliance is adapted to receive a gas burner or other suitable 
heating device, which may be swung into position below the central 
chamber. If the heating medium be gas there is no actual flame con- 
tact with the water chamber, the products of combustion circulating 
in the direction of the arrows in the central chamber and then down 
through the annular space to the flue. Before the products of com- 
bustion escape to the flue, they are kept in contact by any suitable 
means with the base of the casing, The heating chamber may be 
internally ribbed, studded, or otherwise constructed so as to convey 
the heat rapidly and efficiently from the iaterior of the chamber to the 
liquid outside. As shown in the drawing, the boiler may be fitted with 
any suitable form of thermostat. 


Gas Cock.—No. 182,909. 
Snort, A., of Sparkbrook. 
No. 10,588; April 11, 1921. 
This invention relates toincandescent gas-burners, The plug of the 





cock is so arranged that the gas and air passages may be partially or 
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entirely closed to obtain the required flow of gas and the necessary 
supply of air. 

Fig. 1 is a longitudinal sectional view ; fig. 2 a cross-section of the 
cock ; and fig. 3 is a cross-section of the plug. 

The body of the cock is formed in two parts screwed together. A 
conical plug passes through a tapered bore and is turned by any con- 
venient means, such as the usual type of arm having chains fixed to each 
end ; the plug being conveniently pulled on to its seating by means of 
aspring. Into the lower end of the central gas passage A is screwed 
the injector B. The plug is provided with a gas passage formed by 
drilling two holes through the plug, which intersect one another at the 








Short’s Gas Cock. 


centre. Grooves ( are formed circumferentially on the plug to connect 
the outer ends of each passage, whereby gas can pass down through 
both the drilled holes. Air inlet openings D are formed transversely 
through the upper part of the cock, and air is adapted to be drawn 
through such openings and down the ports E into the mixing chamber. 
The plug has passages down which the air flows from the inlets D to 
the ports E. The walls F at the back of the notches are adapted to 
form valves for closing or partially closing the ports E. 

The drawings illustrate the plug moved into position so that the gas 
is fully turned on with a hole in register with the gas passage A and 
with the valve F in position entirely clear of the ports, thus giving the 
maximum supply of gas and air to the mixing chamber. It will be 
seen that any desired regulation of the gas or gas and air can be 
obtained by simply moving the lever ; and therefore when it is required 
to light the gas, one operation gives the required pressure and correct 
mixture of air and gas, When it is required to control a number of 
burners, a constrictor tube may be fitted having a flanged or flared 
upper end for resting in the mixing chamber. 


Purification of Contaminated Liquors.—No. 161,976. 


Koppers Company, of Pittsburgh (assignees of R. L. Brown, of 
Pittsburgh). 


No, 10,603; April 11,1921. Convention date, April 30, 1920. 


The present invention relates to the purification of phenol contam- 
inated liquors and, particularly, to the purification of waste ammonia- 
still liquor from gas and bye-product coke plants. This liquor con- 
tains, among other impurities, phenoloid bodies which prohibit the dis- 
charge of the liquor into water courses, as even minute traces of the 
phenol render water unfit for drinking or domestic purposes. 

The specification refers to previously proposed methods. Dealing 
with the present invention, there is provided a process of purifying 
phenol contaminated liquors, which consists in passing the liquor 
through a filter containing some iron oxide material, and then through 
a filter containing humus material which harbours aerobic phenol-de- 
stroying micro-organisms and in which they have access to oxygen; 
the liquor being passed through the filter at such dilution and rate of 
flow that there is an approximate balance between the micro-organic 
reproduction and wastage in the filter. 

The process of treating ammonia-still liquor from gas and bye- 
product coke plants is asfollows: A filter bed is prepared containing 
humus material, preferably peat. The humus material is mixed with 
some material, such as coke, which will keep it from packing and will 
permit free access of air to the humus material. The filter is arranged 
so that air has free access to the material, being mechanically forced 
or drawn through the bed, if desired. In initially preparing the filter, 
it is inoculated with the aerobic bacteria by passing through it activated 
sludge obtained from the aeration tanks of sewage disposal plants. 
Instead of activated sludge, other inoculating materials might be used 
—for example, barn yard manure, 

The still waste is then passed continuously through the filter bed— 
slowly, so that the bed acts as a trickling filter. The liquor is diluted 
so that the phenol is not in sufficient concentration to have any con- 
siderable toxic action upon the bacteria in the filter. Ordinary waste 
from bye-product coke plants is diluted to a 10 or 15 p.ct. solution 
either with water or previously purified liquor from the filter. The 
filter effluent contains nitrates which apparently assist in the oxidation 
of the phenols. In operating the filter, about 10 to 15 p.ct. of the 
effluent is discharged into the water course, and the remaining 85 to 





90 p.ct. is passed again through the filter; 10 to 15 p.ct. of the raw 
liquor being added. ‘This may be varied ; but the dilution should be 
such that the phenol concentration should be about one to two parts 
in ten thousand, and should apparently be less than three parts in ten 
thousand. 

Tests have shown that in the dilutions above mentioned, one cubic 
yard of filter contents can take care of approximately ten to twenty 
gallons of crude waste per twenty-four hours. It is found that it is 
thus possible to operate the filter continuously. 

It is found that the bacteria will also largely oxidize the thiocyanates, 
as well as the phenols, in the waste liquor, although the phenols are 
oxidized more readily. The liquor is preliminarily filtered or clarified 
before it is passed through the bacterial filter. This is accomplished 
by allowing it to stand in tanks so as to settle out the solid substances. 
The liquid is then drawn off and given a preliminary filtration through 
some iron oxide containing material. 


Cooking Stove Combination.—No. 182,028. 


Pearce, F. R. R. J., of Streatham. 
No. 22,287; Aug. 23, 1921. 


This invention relates to cooking stoves; its object being to combine 
a stove with a hot-water supply, racks for carrying cooking utensils, 
and so on, together with other means for drying clothes, the whole 
forming a compact arrangement and serving particularly well for 
small sized dwellings. 

The stand is adapted to form a rack for cooking or other utensils; 
and a hot-water supply is carried in a superstructure, means for heat- 
ing the water being carried between the gas burner and the grid or 
plate forming the top of the cooking stove. A radiating chamber or 
oven is provided also in the superstructure ; and there are fixed side 
wings at the rear and brackets pivoted to side posts to form a drying 
rack, 

The oven in the superstructure is heated by an additional burner, 
and has a door sliding in guide ways and fitted with a chain and 
weight to act as a counterbalance. 


Distillation of Tars or Oils.—No, 182,868. 


Bioumner, E., of Berlin. 
No. 9361; March 29, 1921. 


In the present process, and the apparatus for carrying it out, for the 
continuous distillation of tars and oils, an extremely economical distil- 
lation is obtained (says the patentee) with comparatively simple means, 
without difficult and inefficient heat transmission and moving mecha- 
nism, at pressures above or below atmospheric, by an improvement of 
the previous suggestion of utilizing molten metal or metallic alloys as 
heating medium. The process is conducted in such a manner, and 
the apparatus so arranged, that the liquid to be distilled does not come 
into contact with the walls of the pressure chamber, which are heated 
by passing hot gases, so that all deposition of carbon, and the conse- 
quent loss of material and heat, is prevented, and all damage to the 
walls avoided. 

In the process, the liquids to be distilled, which may be previously 
warmed, after passing through nozzles or other appropriate devices 
which reduce them to a finely divided condition, are caused to ascend 
as small particles, or in vaporized form, through a bath of molten 

metal or alloy of desired constant dis- 
--* tillation temperature situated above the 
inlet nozzles and partly filling a heated 
autoclave. They are finally collected 
above the surface of the molten metal. A 
section through a suitable form of the 
apparatus is reproduced. Evaporation is 
avoided as far as possible within the auto- 
clave by the regulation of the pressure by 
a suitable valve. The liquids to be dis- 
tilled, after having been subjected to the 
process, are split-up and evaporated out- 
side the autoclave (preferably by relieving 
the pressure), and fractionated in suitable 
chambers. The pressure within the auto- 
clave is kept approximately constant all 
the time. 
ZS In order to obtain the best possible con- 
Sees ditions for the circulation and the diffusion 
A German Distillation Of heat in the molten metal bath, while 
Appliance employing comparatively small quantities 
‘ of metal, filling material or baffles in the 
form of ‘* Raschig” rings or the like may 
be put into the molten metal bath. By the use of an appropriate 
fitting in the interior of the autoclave, the process can be so conducted 
that, as the result of the circulation of the molten metal, the latter is 
continuously heated at the walls of the autoclave, without allowing 
the fine particles of the liquid to be distilled to come into immediate 
contact with the walls. The liquid only ascends within the fitting ; 
thus obviating all uneven distribution or local stagnation of heat. 

The temperature of the molten metal, which is to be communicated 
to the tar or oil particles passing through the bath, may (for example) 
be 400° to 500° C. at apressure of 50to 60 atmospheres. Tin or alloys 
come into consideration for the bath. If metals which combine with 
sulphur, such as lead, zinc, or calcium, are mixed in the baths, the 
sulphur compounds in the tars distilled are separated in the form of 
sulphides, thus simultaneously desulpburizing the tar. ; 

A characteristic of the process is that the quantity of the tar or oil 
to be heated passing through the autoclave at any time is very small 
in proportion to the large heat-accumulator which the molten metal 
represents. This fact, together with the disintegration and the pass- 
ing of the liquid to be distilled through the molten metal in the form 
of small globules, presents (it is claimed) a considerable divergence 
from all other known processes. 
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UNDERFEED STOKER CoO., LTD. 


COVENTRY HOUSE, SOUTH PLACE, LONDON, EC. 2. 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERS. 


Makers of MECHANICAL STOKERS of various types, many of these burning Coke Breeze at 
important Gas-Works in Great Britain and Abroad. 


Also Makers of Automatic Ash Conveyors, Air and Water Heaters, 
Pulverized Fuel Equipment, &c. 


7 Z 
CY GIGLZD 


Shows arrangement of Self-contained Stoker and Ash Conveyor, where there is no basement, 
as at Poplar Electricity Works. 











CARBON DI-OXIDE RECORDED BY 
ACTUAL MEASUREMENT. 


THE §.A.W. CO. RECORDER 


PATENTED BY 


SIMMANCE, 
ABADY & 


Woob. 


An actual measurement, not empirical. No electricity 
and no osmotic pressure, therefore unaffected by 
gravity or humidity. 











Sole Licensees— 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT & Co., 
WESTMINSTER. 


Tele.—PRECISION. 





*Phone—VIC 1207. 
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HEAT RESISTING GLASS. 


Why specify “Fena” when “Chance’s” is equal, if not 
superior, in every respect ? 











Send your Enquiries for all Types of CHIMNEYS,.PROTECTORS, etc., to 


CHANCE BROS. & CO., LTD., 


(GLASSWORKS, SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM. 


























Patent No. 10984/22, 


Cutler's Patent “Steel-All” Garriage ~ Spiral Gasholders. 





PATENT. SERRATED LOCKING WASHERS 
PATENT *“STEEL-ALL” TANK CARRIAGE. providing absolute lock both radially and laterally. 


Elimination of Cast Iron, all parts being constructed of Steel, 
Maximum reliability. 
Ease and security of adjustment. 
Each roller capable of individual regulation in all directions. 


SAM CUTLER & SONS, L'”: 


39, VICTORIA STREET, PROVIDENCE IRON WORKS, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. LON DON. MILLWALL, E. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


(Extracted from the “ Official Journal '' for Aug. 16.] 


Nos. 21,490 to 22,018. 


Bostock, F. J.—‘‘ Gas and air mixing machines, &c.” 

Casey, E, G.— Street lamps.”—No. 21,692. 

CHANDLER, D,—*“ Steam-superheaters.” No, 21,723. 

CooxgE. J. J.—See Chandler, D. No. 21,723. 

Crouse, H.—“ Generation of motive power from liquid or gaseous 
fuel.” No. 22,012. 

CuTLeR-HAMMER MANUFACTURING Company.—‘ Controlling and 
proportioning flows of combustible fluid.” No. 21,926. 

Fieuss, H. A.—‘ Pumps for compressing or exhausting gases.” 
No. 21,598. 

HanbDvey, T.— Reducing valves.” No. 21,649. 

Hawxkswoop, G. W.—‘ Gas cooking-stoves.” No. 21,761. 

Hers, G.—“Hotplates and hotplate burners of gas cooking- 
stoves.” No. 21,762. 

HE ps, G.—* Gas-cookers.” No. 21,763. 

IGRANIC ExLectric Company, Lrp.—See Cutler-Hammer Manu- 
facturing Company. No. 21,926. 

Kitson ENGINEERING Company (Lonpon), Ltp.—“ Rotary pumps, 
engines, or meters.” No. 21,595. 

Martin, H.—‘ Taps and cocks.” No. 21,801. 

Meters, Ltp.—“ Prepayment gas-meters.” Nos. 21,878, 21,956. 

Moore, S. BRAMLEY.—See Bostock, F. J. No. 21,952. 

OrmE, T. A.—See Meters, Ltd. Nos. 21,878, 21,956. 

SHEPHERD, J.—See Kitson Engineering Company (London), Ltd. 
No. 21,595. 

SoutH Metropotitan Gas Company.—See Chandler, D. No. 
21,723. 

* 2 A.—See Meters, Ltd. Nos. 21,878, 21,596. 

Wuite, W. C.—“ Low-temperature carbonization of coal, &c.” 
No. 21,582. 


No, 21,952. 








MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


PORTSEA ISLAND GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 











The ordinary half-yearly meeting of the Company was held last 
Thursday—Mr. T. F. H. Larptuorn, J.P., presiding. 


The CuairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
(ante, p. 380), said he was glad to be able to submit the most satisfac- 
tory statement they had had for some little time. Dealing with the 
capital account, the first item to which he would draw attention was 
that of £13,550 spent on new buildings. All this money had gone in 
the completion of the Hilsea works, the total cost of which had been 
£88,518. This was less than the estimate. Then there was an expen- 
diture of £16,176 on new stoves, due to the heavy demand they had 
recently had for cookers. The whole of this expense would become 
directly productive. Inthe revenue account they had spent on coal and 
oil £52,187 less; but they did not get the benefit of the whole of this 
decrease, because it brought with it a corresponding fall in the price 
of residuals. Carbonizing wages were down £5517, due partly to 
greater economy in working the new plant, and also to the automatic 
reduction in wages consequent on a fall in the cost of living. Repairs 
in the manufacturing department were up £10.978, in spite of the fact 
that wages were down £4923. So that, eliminating wages, they were 
up in that item £16,000, of which {£10,000 was for reconstruction of 
retort-beds at Hilsea. This £10,000 had not yet been spent. Two 
years ago they placed a contract for new retort-beds, amounting to 
£17,000. They were obliged to postpone the work for financial 
reasons ; but the time being now opportune, it would be started within 
the next six months. It was wise to charge a part of the cost to the 
past six months, rather than the whole to the coming six months. 
Fortunately the terms of the contract gave them the benefit of the fall 
in the cost of labour and material since the contract was entered into. 
The receipts from private consumers were £32,335 down, almost 
entirely due to reductions made in the price of gas. The result was 
that they had made a profit on the half year of £36,178 odd, which with 
the balance brought forward from the previous six months gave 
£50,132. The dividends recommended will take £18,682, and there 
would be a balance of £20,549 to carry forward. A year ago they were 
charging 1s. 2d. per therm, or the equivalent of 5s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 
Since then they had made three reductions, bringing the charge to 11d. 
per therm, or the equivalent of 4s. 14d. per 1000 c.ft.; and, as the re- 
sult of an estimate which they had just completed, they were about to 
announce a further reduction of 1d. per therm, to take effect from the 
beginning of the current quarter. The price of gas then would be the 
equivalent of 3s. 9d. per 1000 c.ft. The total reductions which they 
had made during the past twelve months had saved for their cus- 
tomers close on £140,000. The reduction to rod. per therm would 
make the price of their gas only 60 p.ct. above the pre-war rate. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


a 


Price Reduction at Brighton.—A reduction, as from the Michael- 
mas meter readings, of 1d. per therm, with other recent decreases in 
price, brings the concession made in this way by the Brighton and 


Hove General Gas Company, since June, 1921, to more than 1s. 2d. 
per 1000 c.ft. 


Price in Derby Outside Districts.—The Directors of the Derby 
Gas Light and Coke Company have decided to reduce the price of gas 
in the outside districts to rod. per therm from the June quarter read- 
ing of the meters, thus making the price for the outside districts the 








GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


The following further notices have appeared in the “London 
Gazette” regarding applications to the Board of Trade for Orders 
under the Gas Regulation Act. 

Golborne Gas Company. 


The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 3s. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 9d. per therm, 


Newbury Borough Council. 


The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 6s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. ; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 6d. per therm. 


Quorndon and Mountsorrel Gas, Coke, and Coal Company. 


The maximum price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas 
by the undertakers is 8s. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have 
asked the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. tod. per therm. 


Sandbach Gas Company. 


The standard price now authorized in respect of the supply of gas by 
the undertakers is 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and the price they have asked 
the Board of Trade to substitute for this is 1s. 6}d. per therm. 





DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 

Barnstaple Gas Company.—500 B.Th.U. (Sept. 30.) 

Milorow Gas Company.—5o00 B.Th.U. (Sept. 16.) 

Peterborough Gas Company.—500 B.Th.U. (Oct. 1.) 
oe and Mountsorreil Gas, Coke, and Coal Company.—5o00 

-Tb.U. 

Rowley Regis and Blackheath Gas 
(Sept. 1.) 

Uttoxeter Gas-Works, Ltd.—500 B.Th.U. (Sept. 29.) 

Walker and Wallsend Union Gas Company.—525 B.Th.U, in sub- 
stitution for 500 B.Th.U. (Dec. 1.) 


Company —430 B.Th.U. 


<a 


GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 





There has been received from the Director of Gas Administration 
a copy of the following further Order made by the Board of Trade 
under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. 

Killamarsh Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd. 

After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 168d. per therm, and this price shall 
be substituted for the price of 5s. per 1000 c.ft. wherever it occurs in 
section I9 (price of gas) of the Killamarsh Gas Order, 1897. 

After the declared date, the word “therm ” shall be substituted for 
“ 000 c.ft.,” and the words “ fifth of a penny ” for the word “penny ” 
wherever they occur in paragraph (ii.) of Schedule B to the Killamarshb 
Gas Order, 1897. 


_ 
—— 





Bourton-on-the-Water Gas Company, Ltd.—An extraordinary 
meeting of the Company has been held, at which voluntary winding- 
up was agreed to. Mr, T. H. Gough, of No. 267, Castle Street, 
Dudley, was at the same meeting appointed Liquidator. 

Eastbourne Gas Company.—The report for the half year states 
that the revenue account shows a profit of £15,858. There is a balance 
of £24,713 at the credit of the profit and loss account, after payment 
of the half-yearly dividend in March last and other charges. The 
Directors recommend the payment of dividends for the half year to 
June at the rate of £7 15s. p.ct. per annum upon the “ A” stock ; £6 5s. 
p.ct. perannum upon the “B” stock, and £5 p.ct. per annum upon 
the preference stock. These will absorb £8785, and leave a balance 
of £15,928 to carry forward. It is with pleasure that the Directors 
have tound it possible again to lower the charges for gas. Notice has 
been given of a reduction of 1d. per therm from the commencement of 
the present half year. 


City of Chichester Gas Company.—The Directors in their report 
for the half year to June 30, point out that the accounts show the 
effects of somewhat cheaper coal, and other materials and labour, and 
enable the Directors to recommend the payment of maximum divi- 
dends. A further reduction in the price of gas of 14d. per therm came 
into force as and from July 1 last, which it is hoped will result in an 
increased sale of gas. The balance standing to the credit of the profit 
and loss account (net revenue) amounts to £4774, out of which the 
Directors recommend the declaration of a dividend for the half year 
at the rate of 10 p.ct. per annum upon the “ A” capital stock and 7 p.ct. 
per annum on the “B” and “C™” capital stocks, all less income- 
tax, which will absorb the sum of £1567, leaving the balance to be 
carried forward to provide for interest on the debenture stock and tem- 
porary loans which will become due on Dec. 31. 


Privately Owned Wagons.—The privately-owned railway wagon, 
has, says the “ Engineer,” been given another lease of life. On the 1st 
inst., Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck asked whether, in order to 
assist the railway companies in the economic management of railway 
traffic and so enable them to reduce passenger fares, the Ministry of 
Transport would exercise its rights to purchase all the private wagons 
now being operated on the lines, and hand them over on payment to 
the companies. Mr. Neal replied that circumstances had changed 
since the passing of the Ministry of Transport Act, and new arrange- 
ments in regard to the future organization of railways had been made 
in the Railways Act of last session. The Government recognized 
these alterations in the position, and did not contemplate, so far as 
they were concerned, the acquisition of privately-owned wagons by 
the State—a course which, in their view, and as at present advised, 
could not be regarded as practicable. In the “ Engineer” of Jan. 24 
last, it was intimated that the Ministry had ceased to require particulars 





Same as that charged in Derby itself. 





as to privately-owned wagons. 
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AN ENGLISH COMPANY ABROAD IN PEACE AND WAR. 


The last three quarterly issues of the Bournemouth Gas and Water 
Company’s ‘'Co-Partner’’ magazine have contained an illustrated 
account of the work of the Imperial Continental Gas Association 
written by Sir Charles Jessel, Bart., the Chairman of this important 
undertaking, with which he has been connected for over a quarter-of- 
a-century. He is, of course, also a Director of the Bournemouth Gas 
and Water Company. 


The Imperial Continental Gas Association, the writer states, was 
formed in 1824. At the head of the original prospectus appeared a 
list of patrons, consisting of the Ambassadors of all the European king- 
doms, with the notable exception of France. The capital was soon 
provided, and, despite initial difficulties, it has since proved—at all 
events for the heirs of the original investors—a veritable gold mine. 
The new Company at once entered into negotiations with the towns of 
St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, Havana, Palermo, Stockholm, Milan, 
Hanover, Berlin, and Ghent for scrapping the system of oil lighting 
there and substituting lighting by gas instead. At St. Petersburg, 
Copenhagen, Havana, Palermo, Stockholm, and Milan nothing came 
of the negotiations ; but contracts were obtained with Hanover, Ber- 
lin, and Ghent—Hanover being lit by the Association from 1826 until 
1917, Berlin from 1826 until 1918, and Ghent from 1827 until 1881. 

When operations were commenced at Hanover, a consumption of 
25,000 c.ft. per diem was reckoned on, and it was estimated that a gas- 
works capable of meeting this demand, with a margin for an increase 
in the consumption, could be erected for the total sum of £7495. 

In 1827 the Association, in the course of experiments at Ghent, hit 
upon a source of gas supply which, it was thought at that time, would 
revolutionize the whole gas industry. This was gas made from resin, 
of which the supplies were wholly derived from the United States. 
The illuminating power of resin gas was estimated to be, in comparison 
with the average coal gas of London, as 24 times to 1. The Associa- 
tion took out patents for this process, and great energy was displayed 
in developing it. The Companies lighting Bordeaux and Lille en- 
gaged to pay a rental to the Association for twenty years for licence to 
use the patent, and thought it such a valuable discovery that, although 
they were only portable gas companies—i.e., companies which sold 
gas by the cylinder—they came to the conclusion that it was worth 
while to pipe the streets and adopt the new process. Coal gas soon, 
however, demonstrated that resin was an imposter, as the residuals 
were nil and the gas could not be sold at a profit; so that even Ghent, 
the home of resin gas, was soon compelled to change over. 

In these early days there were practically no profits available, and 
up to 1832 not a penny of dividend had been paid on the capital. In 
fact, to quote from an old report relating to the year 1830, “a general 
impression prevailed among the gentlemen who then filled the office of 
Directors to abandon the conduct of the concern, and among the pro- 
prietors to abandon their property invested init.” A story is told that 
Sir Isaac Goldsmid, one of the largest shareholders, was so disgusted 
with the prospects of the Company that he was on the point of tearing 
up his share certificates, but eventually he flung them to the back of 
his safe, with the remark that they might possibly come in for his 
grandchildren. So, in fact, they did, for in fifty years’ time his grand- 
son actually became Chairman of the Association, of which the paid- 
up capital by that time had increased from the original modest sum 
of £100,000 to £3,800,000, of which over two-thirds had been pre- 
sented to shareholders as a bonus out of the accumulated wealth of the 
Association; and on this large capital a regular dividend of 12 p.ct. 
free of tax was being paid. 

If further justification of the enterprise of the original founders were 
needed, the list of places lit by the Association at one time or another 
will supply it. This list includes Aix-la-Chapelle, Amsterdam, Ant- 
werp, Berlin, Bordeaux, Brussels, Cologne, Flushing, Frankfort-on- 
Main, Ghent, Haarlem, Lille, Marseilles, Toulouse, Rotterdam, 
Vienna, Prague, and many other places of minor importance. With 
the exception of Berlin, all these towns made contracts for a term of 
years only; and the diplomatic talents of the Association's Directors, 
agents, and engineers were fully employed, often alas! in vain, in 
attempting to renew or extend the period of concession. 

In the early days of gas manufacture and supply, the services of 
efficient engineers were much in need, and the Board of the Associa- 
tion had great difficulty in finding an engineer to superintend the erec- 
tion of the Berlin and the Hanover Gas- Works, which was proceeding 
simultaneously. Eventually a Mr. George William Drory was“ deemed 
a proper person for examining estimates and reporting thereon,’’ and 
was “ engaged on trial for a short time and remunerated at the rate of 
£150 per annum, which had been his salary in his former situation.’ 
Thus commenced the long connection of the Drory family witb the 
Association, which became familiarly known on the Continent as the 
“Drory Gasgesellschaft.’’ Mr. G. W. Drory died in 1878, after 53 
years’ service. Under his management at one time a Drory was at 
the head of each of the following stations: Aix-la-Chapelle, Antwerp, 
Berlin, Brussels, Frankfort, Lille, and Vienna, which accounts for the 
above soubriquet. 

The year 1831 marked the turning-point in the Association's career. 
It had been working under a Deed of Settlement, and with an un- 
wieldy Board of eighteen, including three Presidents. The Deed of 
Settlement was considerably modified, the chief alteration being the 
reduction of the Board to ten members, exclusive of the Presidents, 

who, however, were not to be replaced as they retired or died. It 
may be incidentally mentioned that the last of the Presidents, Sir 
Moses Montefiore, retained his office until he died in July, 1885. 
Another important event in this year was the acquisition of the con- 
cession, rights, and works of the Lille Gas Company. Founded in 
1826 to supply portable gas, it proved in a very short time an utter 
failure. The Company then applied for a licence to use the patent of 
the Association for the production of resin gas, borrowed the necessary 
money from the Association to convert the works, and undertook to 
pay 5 p.ct. on the loan and a royalty per 1000 c.ft. of gas supplied. 
This venture proved as bad a failure as the former. The Company 





could neither repay the borrowed money nor the royalty agreed upon, 
In these circumstances, they offered to sell the undertaking to the 
Association. The works were eventually purchased at a cost of 
£1800, which included £200 for legal and other expenses, and became 
one of the brightest jewels in the “ Imperial '’ crown. 

As evidence of the turn of the tide, a dividend of 5s. per share was 
declared for the year 1831—this on the 16,630 shares then issued re- 
quired the sum of £4200. The dividend paid for the year 1913 required 
£444,600. It was in 1831 that theshare capital of the Association was 
consolidated, one share of a nominal amount of {100 being given for 
five of those existing, the {100 share bearing a liability of £48 153s. 
The capital thus became 4000 shares of £100 each, making the nominal 
capital £400,000, and the amount paid-up £205,000. The first Chair- 
man of the Imperial Continental Gas Association was Sir W. Congreve 
—he of Congreve Rocket fame, and the ancestor of two V.C. heroes, 
father and son, the latter fated to give his life in the recent war. 

It was under Benjamin Attwood’s chairmanship that the change 
came about; but it was his brother, Wolverley—a man of brains and 
character—who was really responsible for the improvement in the 
affairs of the Association. In their gratitude, the proprietors presented 
Mr. Wolverley Attwood with “a piece of plate of one hundred guineas 
value, as a small acknowledgment of the benefits they derived from 
his zeal, assiduity, and exertions.’’ 

Incorporation by Act of Parliament was obtained in 1833. As the 
payment of the dividends had exhausted the Association’s cash re- 
sources, it was determined under this new Act to raise £20,000 by de- 
bentures at 5 p.ct., money being required for the erection of an addi- 
tional gasholder at Rotterdam and at Lille, and for extensions of 
mains at all the five stations—Berlin, Hanover, Rotterdam, Ghent, 
and Lille. In 1833 Mr. Leonard Drory was transferred from Hanover 
to Berlin, to the great advantage of the latter station, while the Engi- 
neer there was awarded a gratuity on leaving the service. Mr. K6rting 
was given the charge of the Hanover works. Two other generations 
of this distinguished family were to serve the Association, and they 
still survive. 

At an extraordinary general meeting held on Feb, 3, 1834, authority 
was given to the Directors to raise a further sum of £30,000 by deben- 
tures. This money was required for the purchase of the shares of the 
Company lighting Amsterdam with resin gas. The net profit for the 
half year ended Dec. 31, 1833, was £5010, out of which a dividend at 
the rate of 25s, was declared, carrying forward £853. This shows that 
only 3326 shares were then in existence. In June 30, 1834, a further 
5s. was added to the dividend, making it 30s. a share, *‘ being nearly 
after the rate of 5 p.ct. on the paid-up capital.” 

At the meeting in November, 1834, a Committee consisting of four 
Directors and four proprietors was appointed to report upon the 
most proper manner adequately to reward the services of Mr. M. 
W. Attwood. This Committee prefaced their report as follows: 
“The state of the affairs of the Association in May, 1830, the 
time at which Mr. Wolverley Attwood entered the Direction, was 
one of extreme and almost ruinous depression. The works, as 
described in the report of the Directors of that date, yielded 
no present returns, and the Directors declared that they declined 
to offer to the proprietors any favourable calculations for the future, 
because the previous expectations which they had held out to the 
proprietors had proved in the result fallacious. The value of the 
stock of the Company was merely nominal, and a general disposition 
prevailed, almost indeed universal among the gentlemen who then 
filled the office of Directors, to abandon the conduct of the concern, 
and among the proprietors to abandon their property init.” After re- 
marking that “no works for the manufacture of gas on the Continent 
have hitherto proved permanently successful except the stations of the 
Continental Gas Company, and into their hands have fallen recently 
the works of two Continental establishments at prices merely nominal ” 
(Lille and Amsterdam), and eulogizing the services of Mr. Attwood in 
extricating the Association from this parlous condition, they concluded 
by recommending a gift of £7000 “ as demanded by, and proportionate 
to, the services, sacrifices, and advantages” rendered by Mr. Attwood 
to the Association. This recommendation was unanimously adopted. 
Thus merit met with its deserved reward. 

In 1834 Haarlem was added to the list of stations. In December of 
that year the capital of the Association was {205,000 in shares and 
£50,000 of debentures, The dividend for the half year was increased 
to £2 per share. The new works at Amsterdam were brought into 
operation in September, 1835. Further capital powers were secured, 
and the revenue and profit derived from the stations continued on the 
upward grade, as did the dividends. By 1843 the following new 
stations had been acquired: Marseilles, 1837; Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Bordeaux, 1838; Antwerp and Cologne, 1840; Toulouse, 1841 ; and 
Vienna, 1843. From this period onward, the main history of the 
Association may be described as uneventful. Stations were lost, 
but increased consumption more than compensated for this. 

When in 1885 the new works at Amsterdam were erected, and an 
entire new system of mains laid, additional stock was issued to the 
amount of £300,000 nominal. This realized an average of £209 6s. 8d. 
p.ct.—an indication of the high estimation in which the stock of the 
Association was held. This brought the capital stock issued to 
£3,800,000. In 1906, a further 30 p.ct was added out of surplus 
profits, bringing the capital stock to £4,940,000, at which it stood 
when war broke out. Of this £4,940,000, the total amount subscribed 
in cash was £1,555,625. 

The works at Amsterdam were designed for an annual capacity of 
1250 million c.ft. The massive buildings had to be erected on very 
marshy land, and the whole area of nearly 36 acres had to be piled. 
The works and system of mains cost the Association £1,200,000. 

In 1881 occurred the frightful holocaust by the destruction by fire of 
the Burg Theatre in Vienna. The Court authorities decided to recon- 
struct the building, but to introduce the innovation of electric lighting. 
In some quarters the cause of the fire was attributed togas. The Asso- 
ciation were approached as offering the best guarantees for carrying 
out this important work ; and though they had no experience of elec- 
tric lighting, which was then, of course, in its infancy, they undertook 
the work. The Association were thus the pioneers of electric lighting 





upon the Continent. 
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THE FERTILIZER OUTLOOK. 


[From the “Chemical Trade Journal.”| 


The announcement by the Sulphate of Ammonia Federation of the 
new autumn prices,* which are to rule for the next two months, Sep- 
tember and October, marks a point where the outlook for the coming 
season may be viewed. As was anticipated, the policy followed last 
year by the Federation, of gradually raising the price of sulphate 
until a maximum point should be reached in the height of the applica- 
tion season, is to be maintained. 

According to the circular, the response to the announcement of the 
prices at present ruling was excellent, and orders for a substantial 
delivery over last month and the current month were received. The 
demand for the neutral quality is proportionately greater, for users 
nowadays realize, more than ever, the advantages of working with 
acid-free sulphate. At the present time, with nitrate of soda round 
about £14 5s. per ton, sulphate is the most economical fertilizer, but 
the prospects of a shortage are very marked. The industrial situation 
in this country is not encouraging so far as it effects the production of 
fertilizers. The coal trade is active; but increased exports are suffi- 
cient to account for such activity. The iron and steel trades are still 
quiescent, though inquiries are increasing, so that numerous coking 
plants are idle. The ever-present effluent problem has, the recent 
report of the Alkali Inspector says, become acute, not only from the 
standpoint of the Act, but from the point of view of the manufacturer 
himself. When it is realized that 4000 gallons of spent liquor result 
from the production of one ton of sulphate of ammonia, the complexity 
of the problem is more apparent. In the United States the prolonga- 
tion of the coal and railway strikes to their present length will seriously 
limit the output of sulphate. As there is no prospect of an immediate 
settlement, there is little likelihood of an exportable surplus being pro- 
duced in that country. Producers are only accepting orders from the 
merchant community and consumers on account of home trade re- 
quirements; and until these have been filled, they will not consider 
export trade. Prices are higher by 50 p.ct. than at this time last year, 
so that there is an opportunity for Chilean nitrate sellers, and also for 
the further disposal of Government stocks of fertilizers. 

In France, where the production of sulphate is very much below the 
needs of the agricultural community, considerable indignation is ex- 
pressed on account of the import tax of 20 frs. per 100 kilogrammes. 
The probable deficiency in production in America, and the knowledge 
that Germany will be unable to export to France, with the exception 

of the insignificant 2500 tons per month due as reparations, is causing 
uneasiness. Poland is realizing the need for fertilizers, and is an in- 
creasing market. The revival of the project to grow cotton on a 
large scale in Australia may be more fruitful, in view of the difficul- 
ties facing the American cotton growers. The widespread havoc of 
the boll weevil, and the insufficient supplies of arsenic wherewith to 
fight the pest, constitute a grave danger. In any case, however, the 
increasing demand for fertilizers generally is an established fact ; and 
when the nitrogen fixation industry is producing on a large scale, after 
having brought down the cost of manufacture to an economic level, 
the output should be readily absorbed. Meanwhile, the outlook is 
uncertain as far as the coming season is concerned, and the only factor 
which seems apparent is that the world demand will exceed the supply. 





‘Ge prices were given on p. 381 of last week’s ‘‘ JoOURNAL.'"’—Ep, 
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A Reduction at Hampton Court.—The Hampton Court Gas Com- 
pany have reduced the price of gas from 1s. to 10d, per therm from the 
commencement of the present quarter. 

Devizes Price Reduction.—The Devizes Corporation have further 
reduced the price of gas by 6d. per 1000 c.ft. This is the second 
reduction of 6d. since April—making 1s. per 1000 c.ft. in all. 

_The Controla Engineering Company bas been registered, with a 
capital of £1750, to carry on business as manufacturers and factors of 


gas-controllers. The offices are at the International Exchange, Church 
Street, Birmingham. 


Separate Gas and Electricity Management.—The Newcastle 
(Staffs.) Town Council have considered the advisability, in the inte- 
rests of economy, of having one Manager of the gas and electricity 
concerns, instead of two as at present, and have decided that the present 
arrangement of a separate Manager for each department, and separate 
Committees, be continued. A Sub-Committee have been appointed to 
80 into the question as to whether it would be feasible to carry out 
any further reduction in the staffs of the two undertakings. 

_ Irish Gas Undertakings.—The Tipperary Gas-Works, which were 
seized by the workers some weeks ago (the Red Flag being hoisted), 
were taken over by the Free State forces during recent operations; and 
arrangements were at once made to have the lighting restored. In 
Cork, Limerick, and other important centres, the gas industry suffered 
severely during the revolt of the irregulars and their occupation of 
these places; but as the irregulars retire, the various concerns are 
assisted in getting supplies and resuming service, while staffs have 
been returning with some measure of confidence. 

Satisfied with Luton Gas.—It was reported at the last meeting of 
the Luton Town Council that a letter had been received from the Gas 
Referees, enclosing their special provisional prescription for testing the 
gas supplied by the Gas Company to consumers in the borough. The 
Referees asked the Council to notify them of the name and address of 
the gas examiner as soon as an appointment had been made. This 
letter was considered by the Highways and Lighting Committee of the 
Council, who resolved—“ That the Committee adhere to their previous 
decision that there is no need to appoint a gas examiner, as they are 
Satisfied with the present arrangement made with the Gas Company.” 
The Borough Engineer stated that he was present during a check test 
made by the Company, and submitted the following statistics supplied 

y them: Highest calorific value recorded, 530 B.Th.U,; lowest, 


495 B.Th.U.; average for a month, 512 B.Th.U.; declared calorific 
value, 490 B,Th.U, 





CHELTENHAM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND GAS 
CHARGES. 


At a meeting of the Cheltenham Chamber of Commerce last Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Welstead introduced the question of gas charges in rela- 
tion to the complaints of certain consumers of having to pay higher 
bills, and said he hoped Mr. James Paterson (the Engineer and General 
Manager of the Cheltenham Gas Company) would be able to give them 
some satisfactory explanation. 


Mr. Paterson said he welcomed the opportunity, and at the outset 
pointed out that the change from the cubic feet to the therm method 
of charging was not one that was primarily sought by the gas under- 
takings of the country, but was imposed upon them by the Board of 
Trade. The object of the Gas Regulation Act was to give the gas 
undertakings some relief from conditions brought about by the war. 
The one reason why gas undertakings objected to the therm method 
of charging was the confusion which it was likely to cause in the minds 
of the consumers. They knew, however, that it was a fair method of 
charging, and, personally, he believed it gave greater protection to the 
consumer than did the old system. The gas was not costing the con- 
sumer more to-day than it did twelve months ago. It was true that, 
as the result of a certain Press “ramp,” many complaints had been 
made to the Company respecting gas bills; but he could show that in 
the main the bills had decreased rather than increased, and that the 
Company, in spite of a larger output, were actually receiving less. In 
the June quarter the consumption of gas was tor million c.ft. In 
the same period a year ago it was 97 million c.ft., so that the con- 
sumption had increased by 4} p.ct. Yet in spite of this the 
Company’s receipts were down by some {400. If the gas this year 
at 1s, 1d. per therm had been charged on the basis ruling last year 
(i.c., at 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.), the Company would have increased their 
receipts by over {1000. He could give no explanation why some gas 
bills were higher, except that it was due to greater consumption and 
want of economy on the part of the users. It was in the interest of 
consumers of gas to follow-up their consumption during the quarter 
by reading their meters. 

Mr. Chandler said his gas bill had nearly doubled ; and Mr. Pater- 
son replied that individual cases were entitled toinvestigation. While 
there had been some complaints about higher bills, the bills on the 
whole were down. Mrs. Ringer stated that her bills were much higher 
than they were a year ago. Mr. Whitbread also said that, though he 
had exercised every possible economy, his gas bill had gone up 60 to 
80 p.ct. Replying to a question by Councillor Dicks, Mr. Paterson 
agreed that, given the same consumption as last year, the bill should 
show a reduction of 74 pct. 

The Chairman said he did not think the Chamber were wholly 
satisfied with what they had beard from Mr. Paterson; and he thought 
that those who had complaints to urge in regard to their gas bills 
should make those complaints known to the Company, and get them 
investigated. Mr. Paterson remarked that he hoped they would act 
upon this suggestion, and have their individual cases lookedinto. The 
Company’s motto was “Service.” It was by service they lived, and 
by that alone. 

The Chamber thanked Mr. Paterson for addressing the meeting. 


<i 


A DEFICIT AT SWADLINCOTE. 





The annual report on the Swadlincote gas undertaking shows a loss 
upon the past year's trading of £3774, plus £1322 transferred from 
capital account for which no loan moneys were available—or a total 
loss of £5096. 


The year’s income from trading was £19,046, as against £17,567 for 
the previous year; and working expenses amounted to {19,910, as 
compared with £18,854. Stocks in hand at the close of the year 
showed an increase of £1417. The working was in general respects 
quite abnormal. The overdraft at the bank, which at the close of the 
previous year stood at £3067, had at March last risen to £10,900. 
This, the report states, is of itself a serious matter that has had the 
careful attention of the Committee. The overdraft arose in the first 
instance during the year ended March 31, 1921, when a cash balance 
of £1170 in hand at the commencement of the year became at the close 
a deficit of £3067. No special steps were taken to provide this 
amount, it being understood at the time that the loss would speedily be 
recouped. The Local Authorities (Financial Provisions) Act passed 
last year provides that all overdrafts shall henceforward be regarded 
as temporary borrowings, sanction of the Ministry of Health being re- 
quired to such borrowings. The maximum period allowed for repay- 
ment is ten years; and the Council are therefore faced with the pros- 
pect of having for some years to come to provide from the revenue ac- 
count or from the rates a sum of over {1000 per annum in repayments, 
besides any interest that may be chargeable on the borrowing. It will 
therefore be seen, states the report, that this difficult problem will call 
for very careful handling in the near future ; and it seems to the Com- 
mittee that the Council must contemplate, temporarily at least, a sub- 
sidy of a considerable amount from the rates. 

Application for the necessary sanction to the overdraft is now before 
the Ministry, and the Council have asked for sanction to a loan of 
£4600, and for an extension to seven years of the pericd in which to 
liquidate the remaining overdraft. 


-— 


No Improvement in the Cleveland District. —The past half-year’s 
working of the Cleveland Gas Company shows a profit of £359, which 
it is proposed to carry forward. There is practically no improvement 
in the condition of the Cleveland district from what it was six months 
ago, the bulk of the ironstone mines still being idle. The Directors 
hope, however, that the steel trade of the country will take a turn for 
the better shortly ; and if this occurs, they expect to be able to report 
a considerable increase in the output of, gas. 
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REDUCTIONS IN PRICE AT BOURNEMOUTH. 





The Bournemouth Gas and Water Company have intimated, through 
the General Manager (Mr. P. G. G. Moon) that, owing to favourable 
contracts for the supply of coal over the ensuing winter, and the re- 
ductions in the cost of freight, stores, and labour, they are able to re- 
duce the price of gas by 1d. per therm or 44d. per 1000 c.ft., to 10°4d. 
per therm or 3s. 10°8d. per 1000 c.ft. The reduction will take effect 
as from the September meter readings. This represents a saving of 
£28,000 per annum to the Company’s consumers. The following are 
the reductions in the price of gas which have been effected during the 
present year : 








. Equivalent Saving to 
— | a en id Raduction per Consumers per 
| ‘ 1000 C.Ft. Annum, 
d. d. 
Jan.1. - | 0°66 3 19,060 
June 30 0'6 2°7 17,000 
Sept. 30 - | I‘o 4°5 28,000 





The various reductions which have taken place during the current 
year, together with the saving resulting therefrom to the consumers, 
have been set out in an endeavour to counteract the recent press cam- 
paign against gas undertakings. A reduction in the charge for water 
is also intimated by the Company. 


<a 


GRANTHAM GAS COMPANY. 





The ordinary half-yearly meeting of the Company was held last week, 
when Mr. J. G. Thompson (Chairman) presided. The Directors ‘re- 
ported that there was a much more favourable balance-sheet than 
those of several preceding half years; there being a profit on the six 
months’ working of £2057. Out of this, the Directors recommended the 
payment of the statutory dividend of 5 p.ct. per annum on the consoli- 
dated stock (less income-tax), Though the reserve fund still stood at 
a very greatly reduced figure, and must be gradually built-up in order 
to put the Company on a satisfactory financial basis, yet the Directors 
felt justified in announcing a reduction in the price of gas, as from 
Sept. 30 next, of 1d. per therm. The Chairman said he was very 
pleased that at last the Company had come to a more normal position, 
and were able to pay the dividends out of the profits earned during the 
half year. For a considerable number of half years the reserve fund 
and other financial resources of the Company were depleted in order 
to meet the dividends, until the matter assumed serious proportions. 
On June 30, 1914, the reserve fund stood at £9848, and on June 30 last 
the amount was £2008. Cash inthe bank on June 30, 1914, was £5108, 
and on June 30 last there was due to the bank £5516. Thereport was 
then adopted. 


— 


Gas Explosion at Weymouth.—A man named Biles, in the employ 
of the Weymouth Gas Company, sustained injuries through an explo- 
sion of gas at a private school, to which he had been sent owing to an 
escape. He was about to search for the leak when the explosion 
occurred. Damage was caused to the rooms and the furniture. Biles 
had his hands and face burned, and was also found to be suffering 
from shock. 


Rossendale Gas Company.--The half-yearly report shows an in- 
crease in sales of 4°98 p.ct., when compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. The expenditure on new services has been £1176, 
and on meters £417. The profit for the half year is £4977. The 
Directors recommend the payment of a dividend of 10 p.ct. on the 
new preferred ordinary shares, 7} p.ct. on the 1876 shares, 7 p.ct. on 
the Amendment Act and new Amendment Act shares, and 5 p.ct. on 
the new preference shares. 

Public Lighting at Lichfield.—The question of the lighting of the 
city was considered at a meeting of the Lichfield Council last week, 
when the Town Clerk reported the receipt of a letter from the Gas 
Company undertaking to light and maintain, as previously, 116 ordi- 
nary lamps from Sept. 1 to March 31 next for £4 19s, per lamp, a re- 
duction of 6s. per lamp on last season’s charge. The inclusive cost for 
lighting, &c., the all-night lamps will be £7 tos. 6d. per lamp, a reduc- 
tion of 12s. each on the price for last season. The Committee recom- 
mended that the offer of the Company be accepted. 

Liverpool Gas Fatality.—A verdict of death from coal-gas poison- 
ing was recorded by the Liverpool Coroner, following an inquiry into 
the death of William Lyons. Tle evidence was to the etfect that 
Lyons got out of bed and told his wife that as he could not sleep he 
would go to the kitchen and make some tea. Going downstairs later, 
Mrs. Lyons smelt gas in the kitchen and found her husband sitting in 
an armchair unconscious. On the fender was a gas-ring with a tube 
attached to the bracket, the tap of which was turned on. An official 

of the Gas Company attributed the escape of gas to the tube being 
only loosely attached to the ring. A nut was missing. Mrs. Lyons 
said she or her husband had frequently tied the tube to the ring with 
string. 

The ‘‘ Wandle’s ” Victorious Encounter Recalled.—The death of 

Captain George R. A. Mastin recalls a gallant exploit of his in the 
North Sea, while in charge of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and 
Epsom District Gas Company’s steamship “ Wandle” during the war, 
when he had a victorious encounter with a German submarine, in 
circumstances which were recorded in the “ JourNaL” for May 9, 
1916 [p. 287]. Captain Mastin took up his residence at East Putney 
a few years ago, and carried on his work as pilot on the Thames for 
the Gas Company—a position to which he had been promoted. He 
enjoyed excellent health until April, 1920, when he had to have a leg 
amputated. On leaving hospital, he was able to resume his pilot’s 
work, and continued to do so until June last. He passed away last 











Sunday week, at the age of 44 years. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, Aug. 21. 


The pitch market continues firm, and business is offered at 82s. 6d. 
per ton f.0.b. makers’ works. The quantities available, however, are 
quite limited, and makers are not displaying any anxiety to sell. Tar 
for roadwork still continues to go out in large quantities. Solvent 
naphtha is a little better at about 2s. 3d. to 2s. 44d. per gallon for 
95-160 quality. Pure benzole and pure toluole are quiet and without 
change; Creosote is in short supply, and firm at from 64d. to 63d. 
per gallon net and naked at makers’ works. In other products there 
is nothing of interest to record. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Aug. 21. 


The market for pitch is still very firm; and there is a very good 
demand, especially up to the end of the year. Buyers have paid the 
advanced prices for delivery over this period. Creosote remains very 
firm, and the demand is good. For cresylic acid good prices are 
being obtained ; and the inquiry for prompt and forward delivery is 
more than was expected. Solvent naphtha is again firm ; and there is 
a fair demand for delivery over the next few months. Heavy naphtha 
is quiet. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 45s. to 50s. Pitch, East Coast, 78s. to 80s. 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 75s. to 76s.; Liverpool, 76s. to 
77s.; Clyde, 77s. to 78s. Benzole 90 p.ct. North, 2s. to 2s. 1d.; 
crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. 14d. to 1s. 3d. naked at makers’ 
works; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 2s, to 2s. 1d. Toluole, naked, 
North, 2s. to 2s. 3d. nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, 
North, 8$d. to 94d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 
1s. 10d. Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. to 2s. 1d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 6d. to 6}d.; salty, 54d. to 53d. Scotland, 49d. 
to 5d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 63d. to 6$d. Carbolic acid, 
60 p.ct., 2s. to 2s. 1d. Naphthalene, {12 to £15; salts, £5 to 
£5 tos., bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 5d. per mini- 
mum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; “B” unsaleable. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Bye-Products Trade, 

The market is very firm, and the tendency to sell ‘‘ short” appears 
to have entirely disappeared. Although there is no sensational rise in 
prices at present, there is a strong opinion that most prices have seen 
their worst for some time tocome. Pitch remains strong, particularly 





in South Wales, where the demand continues very firm. Makers are 
still inclined to look for higher prices; and in the present course of 
events this view is probably justified. The demand for creosote con- 
tinues brisk, largely on account of the extremely limited supplies 
available until October. The American demand will have some effect 
on the course of prices. There is much better inquiry for solvent 
naphtha; and it is difficult to find any material at under 2s. per 
gallon, The current rate is more like 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. It would 
appear that considerable improvement has taken place in the rubber 
manufacturing trade, from which there should be for some time a 
much better demand, although we may look for some increase as the 
result of the falling-off of the demand for tar for road making and 
repairing purposes. Benzole appears to be the weakest spot on the 
market, and is governed largely by the prices of petrol. Cresylic 
acid is rather better. Carbolic acids are quiet. It is reported that a 
fair quantity of crude carbolic has been sold at 2s. 4d. per gallon 
f.o b. West Coast for October-December shipment. Crystals do not 
advance beyond 6d. per Ib., and consequently manufacturers cannot 
pay any higher price for crude acid. The production of crude is con- 
sequently very much restricted. In intermediate products, business 
continues quiet. The export trade, however, continues to grow 
slowly, and British and foreign values are approximating much more 
to one another. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


There is no change in sulphate of ammonia. Home consumers 
have recently been taking larger quantities, and the export trade is 
well maintained. The home price for September-October deliveries 
is £16 8s. per ton for neutral 253 p.ct., and {15 5s. for ordinary 
254 p.ct. For export the price is £17 ros. to £18 per ton. 


iin, 
i 


Prepayment Meter Theft at Dundee.— James M‘Ginnes, a 
labourer, who admitted a charge of forcing open the money-box of a 
prepayment meter in his own house and stealing 13s. was discharged 
with an admonition at the Dundee Sheriff Court. The accused went to 
the police office and said he had broken open the meter in his house. 
The reason he had done so was that he was starving, and he had to 
get money for his family. M‘Ginnes was receiving 17s. weekly from 
the Parish Council, while his wife was in receipt of 7s. 5d. from the 
National Health Insurance. 

Ellesmere and the Gas-Works Question.—An adjourned meeting 
of the Ellesmere District Council was held last week, when the report 
of the Gas Committee was presented and adopted, as the result of 
which a notice of motion was given to engage a person to assist the 
Gas Manager. Also a comprehensive report, drawn up by Mr. A. 
Hales, a member of the Council, dealing with the operations of the 
gas-works, and the last report of the Auditor on the same question— 
both of which had previously been before the Committee—were 
referred back for further careful consideration. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





THERE was no improvement last week in the 
general aspect of things on the Stock Ex- 
change. Business was dull and depressed, 
and markets pretty well all round were devoid 
of animation, and some of them decidedly fiat. 
The same familiar factors of the preceding 
week were again responsible. The gilt-edged 
market felt the influence, and Home Govern- 
ment issues in all branches showed diminished 
prices. Friday’s figures for the big four were: 
Consols, 588-583, War Loan 100}-100}, Fund- 
ing 883-894, Victory 903-gof. 





Home Rails oscillated irregularly ; opening 
dull, then rallying, and finally receding. Ar- 
gentines were easier. 

The Foreign Market moved irregularly, 
pulled hither and thither by conflicting moods. 
Rubber was flat ; but Oil was fairly good. 

Business in the Gas Market was on an aver- 
age scale, and was better distributed throughout 
the list. The general tone showed strength on 
the whole, although some lines gave way. The 
London Companies were firm. Gas Light 
ordinary rose 4, ditto preference 1, and South 


ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK’S TRANSACTIONS, 
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200,000 | ” ” 7 _ Do. 7 p.c. Pref. 11§—118 55—60 oo 
51,600 | ,, Feb. 23 15 15% CroydonAtrop.c.. . « + ee 
278,400 — ” 12 12% — B and C 7 p.c. ae ie 180 
492,270 | Stk -_ 6 | 48% | Derby Con. Stk. . 123—125 80 ra 
55,000 | ” _ 4 4% Do. Deb. Stk. .| roz—r04 65 oe 
1,002,180 | 10| July 13 | ro s/o | European, Ltd. . . | 17§—18 to}—11} 10—11 
16,298,975 | Stk. | July 27 |4/17/4| 52/- | Gag (4P-c-Ord. « «| 98—r02 94—96 93$—952 
2,600,000 » » 3¢ 35/- Light 3% p.c. max.. . 76—79 61—64 623—63 
062,235 | ‘2 .c. Con. Pref. 6—9' 78 —8r 78i—80} 
4,062,235 | ” 4 4% | and 14 P 96—99 Fy 
4,674,850 | ,, June 15 3 3% | Coke | 3 P-C: Con. Deb. | 724—744 62—65 624—64 
130,000 | 4, Dec. 11 10 10% Io p.c. Bonds aa ‘ist oe 
82,500 | ,, Sept. 14 5 33% | Hastings & St. L. 5 p.c. om 78—81 es 
258,740 ‘s Mch. 15 3% | 28% f _ 3¢ p.c. 87—89 3 

70,000 to | May 18 II % | Hongkong & China, Ltd. | 164—16} 6—7 
86,600 | Stk. Mch. 15 9 94% Hornsey 7 p.c. .« « « ee 130—135 
131,000 - Aug. 10 74 4% IlfordAandC . . . » I5I—154 oe 
65,780 ” ” 63 53% Do. B. . . © © «| rxg=—228 
65,500 ee June 29 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. «. . 92—94 i se 

1,976,000 os May 18 9 to% | Imperial Continental .| r150—z60 |* 140—145 145—150 
404,800 iw Aug. 10 3k | 33% Do. 3 p.c. Deb. Red. 84—86 72—77* dis 
235,242 * July 27 Oe | 64% Lea Bridge Ord. § p.c.| rrg—r2z 93—98 96—96} 

: A. Ir as 

2,498,905 re Feb. 26 | 10 37/6 | Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord. { = aa 93 

306 083 . June 26 4 4% Do. 4 p.c. Pr. Deb. Stk. * ‘ 
165,736 ‘ Aug. 10 | 7/5/6| 87/3 | Maidstone 5 p.c. ae 87—92* 

63,480 ne June 29 — 3% Do. 3p.c.Deb .. oe 54—5 
75,000 5 ” 6 6% — ~/ editerranean 44—4t 34-3: 

250,000 | 1oo | Apl. 3 4k | 48% RY 4% p.c. Deb, 99—101 9:—98 ok 
541,920 | Stk. June r 4 % Monte Video, Ltd. . .| 11$—12 63—68 634 

1,875,892 July 27 4 di’ Newcastle & Gatsh’dCon. | 98$—oo} 813—82} aie 
$29,705 | 55 June 29 3 38% - 3% p.c. Deb. 82—83 6’—70 

15,000 to | Aug. 26 —_ 7/6 | North Middlesex ro p.c. ee 123—13 
55,940 10 Mch. 15 |7/14/0| 10/1% ” » p.c, 14—15 10g—11$ 
300,000 | Stk. May 18 8 8% | Oriental, Ltd. 2 0 © | II7—122 92—97 
60,000 5 — 10 ~— Ottoman, Ltd. ... 7t—74 2—3 
188,120 | Stk. June 29 — |6/3/9%| Plym’th & Stonh’se 5 p.c. ee 93—98 
60,000 50 | Mch. 15 13 62/6 | Portsea Island, B . .| 128—z3r 100—I05 
100,000 50 pe 12 57/6 _Do, = « « 118—121 8 > a 
249.980 5 _ 8 — Primitiva Ord. ... 5 i- 14/6—15/- 
499,960 5 - 5 — Do. 5p.c. Pre. «| 48—5 1g—2t 39 /6—40/- 
521,600 | roo; June 1 4 4% Do. 4p.c.Deb. . 9I—93 74—76 ed 
600,000 | Stk. | July 27 4 4% Do. - 0 IQIr oe 55—60 
346,198 » | June 29 4 4% River Plate 4 p.c. Deb, 85—87 53—58 56% 
150,000 10 | Mch. 30 6 6/- | san Paulo { ° p.c. Pref. | 10g—1z 5 64 
125,000 50 | July 3 5 5% 5 p.c. Deb. 47—49 35—3 me 
135,000 | Stk. | Mch. 15 | 10 5% | Sheffield A + 0 0 «| 223—224 96—98 ‘its 
209,984 > sb 10 5% Do. B + 0 © «| 222—224 96—98 
523,500 ee | ‘i 10 5% Do. C 2° 0 © © | 220—222 96—98 
133,201 | Stk. | Sept.15 | 4 4% Shrewsbury 5 p.c. . . io oe 
90,000 ro | June29 | 9 Tk% South African « «| rog—r1} 7—9 ere 

6,609,895 | Stk. | July ay | 5/4/o0 3% South Met. Ord « «| III—1I3 94—97 94—95% 
250,000] ,, | July13 | — 3% . - : ‘ 94—96 see 
1,895,445 |» | ” 3 39 Do. . 3p.c.Deb..| 724—74% 61—04 62—63} 
224,820 » | Feb. 23 84 1% South Shields Con. Stk. | 157—159 109—I1I en 
1,087,795 se mm 6 5 ¥ S'th Suburb’n Ord. 5 pc. 114—116 98—103 ror 
368,837 mes June 15 5 5% Do. 5 p.c. Deb. Stk, | 116—118 95—100 98 
647,740 May 1 5 5% | Southampton Ord. . . 99—102 75—80 72—79% 
121,275 ‘o june 29 4 1% = Stk, cise _—_ ae 
120,000 pe uly 27 — | 7#% Spc . — I110—II5 ie 
782,275 eo - 6 6% —— (2 3¢ p.c. . II5—117 Q7—102 993—100§ 
181,255 pe June 15 4 4% 4p.c. Deb, 87—89 75—80 ae 
182,380 10 | Dec. 30 5 — Tuscan, Lt@. . ss 5—6 1—2 
149,900 3 ts {aly I 5 % on 5 _ Deb. Red. A im a 45—38 
236,476 e ch, 1 emou p.c. max, | 108g— — 

sta $ . st andsworth, Wimble- ' 

don, and Epsom— 

30,000 én July 27 at 72/6 Wandsworth A5p.c.,| 151—156 I1I—II5 — 
255,636 | 45 ” 6 57/6 Do. B 3¢ p.c. .| 129—134 95—100 ne 
108,075 |» és — | 50/9 a + 6 6 ‘ 85—go “ie 
140,865 ” ” | Sar so '9 New Ordinary ee 6 - 85—90 
352,000 | 4, bi 6} | 53/9 Wimbiedon 5 p.c.. , | 117—122 92—97 des 
98,000 a a 6 | £8/9 Epsom SP 2 «© o | 12I—126 95—rI00 98: 

88,416 | ,, June 29 | 3 3% 3 p.c Deb. Stk. . , 57—60 59 





* Ex Div. 
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Metropolitan 4. In the Suburban and Pro- 
vincial group, Brentford “A” and “B” rose ; 
each, the three Shefflelds 14 each, South 
Suburban debenture 2, and Southampton 5. 
Croydons, being in course of consolidation, are 
out of quotation. In Continentals, Imperial 
fell ro, and Union 44. 

The following transactions in gas during the 
week were recorded: On Monday, Commer- 
cial 4 p.ct. 94, ditto debenture 59, European 
to, 11, Gas Light ordinary 934, 933, 94, 944, 
944. 948, 94%, ditto preference 783, 79}, 79, 
79%, ditto debenture 62}, 623, Imperial Con- 
tinental 150, Primitiva 14s. 6d., 15s., ditto pre- 
ference 39s. 6d., 40s., River Plate debenture 562, 
South Metropolitan 94, 944, 942, ditto 3 p.ct. 
debenture 634, ditto 64 p.ct. debenture 106}. 
On Tuesday, Aldershot preference 72}, Bombay 
42, Gas Light ordinary 933, 94, 943, 948, 944, 
948, 94%, 95, 954, ditto preference 80, ditto de- 
benture 63%, 64, Imperial Continental 150, 
Primitiva preference 39s. 6d., 40s., South 
Metropolitan 95, 954, ditto 3 p.ct. debenture 
62, Folkestone 59, 594. On Wednesday, 
Alliance and Dublin 62}, Brentford “B” 974, 
Continental Union 35, Gas Light ordinary 944, 
94%, 95, 952, 954. 93%, ditto maximum 623 
ditto preference 79}, 793, ditto debenture 633, 
Monte Video 63}, South Metropolitan 95, ditto 
63 p.ct. debenture 106, South Suburban 5 p.ct, 
debenture 98, ditto 7 p.ct. debenture ror, 
Wandsworth-Epsom 98}, Brighton and Hove 
7 p.ct. debenture 103, Lea Bridge 7 p.,ct. de- 
benture ror. On Thursday, Brighton and 
Hove original 167, 170, 171, 172, Commercial 
34 p.ct. 94, Gas Light ordinary 95, 95}. 954. 958, 
954, 952, ditto preference 794. 79§. 804, Imperial 
Continental 145, 147, 148, 149, Primitiva 
148. 6d., San Paulo preference 64, South 
Metropolitan 95, 954, 95}, Tottenham “ B” 
99%, Brighton and Hove 7 p.ct. debenture ror, 
Liverpool 7 p.ct. preference 107, Swansea 
7 p.ct. preference 104, Tottenham 7} p.ct. de- 
benture 1013, Hampton Court 5 pct. 86. On 
Friday, Commercial 4 p.ct. 944, 953, 96, 964, 
Continental Union 30, Croydon “C” 180, 
European roj, 104, Gas Light ordinary, 943, 
95. 952, 953. 953. 953, ditto maximum 62}, 63, 
ditto preference, 80}, 804, ditto debenture 62}, 
Imperial Continental 145, 146, Lea Bridge 96, 
963, Liverpool 93, Primitiva preference 4o0s., 
South Metropolitan 95, 954. 95%, South 
Suburban ror, Southampton 784, 79}, Totten- 
ham “ B” roo, 1003, Wandsworth 3 p.ct. de- 
benture 59}, Barnet “C” 180, Brighton and 
Hove 7 p.ct. debenture 103, Northampton 
5 p.ct. 764, 77. 

In the Money Market, there was an acutely 
felt shortage of supplies in opposition to a 
strong and increased demand, and this state of 
things lasted until the close of the week, when 
a slight relaxation was discernible. Discount 
rates advanced proportionately. Silver made 
a moderate advance and then fell back again. 
The Bank of England rate was 3 p.ct., as fixed 
on the 13th ult. 





Demy 4to. 


THE FLOW OF GASES and 
PROPORTIONING GAS MAINS. 


F. SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E, 


Limp Cloth. Price 10s, 6d. 





WALTER KING, Lrp., “Gas JournaL”’ OFFICEs, 
11, Bolt Court, Fiexer Srreer, E.C.4, 





CASHOLDER AND TANK CON- 
STRUCTION AT THE SUTTON 
CAS-WORKS. 


1,000,000 cubic feet capacity. 


By F. SOUTHWELL CRIPPS. 


Price 10/6 net. 





WALTER KING, Lrp., “Gas JournnaL’’ OFFICES, 
No. 11, Bolt Court, Fierr Srreet, E.C, 4, 
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Leamington Council Decide to Rely upon Gas.—The Leamington 
Corporation have considered the advisability of installing a system of 
electric street lighting; but at a meeting last week it was recom- 
mended that gas lighting becontinued. Under a five years’ agreement 
with the Gas Company, improvements were decided upon at a cost of 
£4450. The suggestion evoked a spirited debate. The Mayor said 
that the use of electric lighting on the Parade would cost £14 less than 
gas, but a capital expenditure of £800 in installation would be re- 
quired. Alderman Davis said he would gladly pay this out of his own 
pocket to save the ratepayers from the monopoly of one Company. 
The vote, however, went in favour of gas. 


Alleged Gas-Meter Fraud.—A former Wrexham business man was 
involved in a charge of larceny of gas, value 8s. 5d. The complainant 
was Mr, Owen Evans (the Manager of the Wrexham Gas-Works), for 
whom Mr. N. D. Bird appeared. Mr. Bird stated that there was 
installed on defendant’s premises an automatic shilling slot-meter. 
When some time ago the collector called for the contents of the meter, 
he found some metal discs and defaced half-pennies. Unfortunately 
the collector (since deceased) had taken the discs on previous occa- 
sions ; and the occupier of the premises would at that time give him 
a shilling cash inexchange. A difficulty arose, therefore, as to whether 
the defendant put in the discs with fraudulent intent. It was impos- 
sible to prove this; and the complainant felt that he must withdraw 
the charge. At thesame time, he would state that similar offenders 
in the future would be proceeded against. 


Barnet District Gas and Water Company.—The half-yearly meet- 
ing will be held next Monday, at 12.30, at the offices, No. 139, Cannon 
Sureet, E.C., when there will be submitted the accounts for the six 
months ended June 30. The balance standing to the credit of the 
profit and loss account amounts to £29,527, out of which the Directors 
recommend the declaration of a dividend (less income-tax) for the half 
year at the rate of 9 p.ct. per annum on the “A” and “C” stocks, 
8 p.ct. per annum on the “B” stock, and £6 6s. p.ct. per annum on 
the “D” capital gas and water stocks. Tne Directors regret to an- 
nounce the retirement, through ill-health, of Mr. Samuel Cutler, who 
has served as a Director of the Company since 1911. The vacancy 
has been filled up by the appointment of Mr. Samuel Cutler, Jun. 
Orders under section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act, 1920, and under 
the Water (Modification of Charges) Act, 1921, have been obtained 
by the Company, 

Nottingham and the Therm Basis.—Strenuous endeavours are 
being made in Nottingham to stimulate opposition to the City Council's 
application to the Board of Trade for an Order to substitute the therm 
system for the present method of charging. Wholly imaginative 
pictures have been drawn as to the effect of the change being inimical 
to the interests of consumers. The opponents of the plan have, how- 
ever, entirely ignored the declared policy of the Committee, which is 
to provide gas of the best quality at a price commensurate with the 
commitments of the undertaking. It is altogether denied that the 
Order is being sought in pursuance of an insidious design to impose 
further burdens upon consumers. The desire of the Committee to 
deal equitably in the matter, was shown by a recent all-round decrease 
of 6d. per 1000 c.ft. which was made in the charges for gas suppiied 
through ordinary meters, and of a rebate of 1d. in the shilling to pre- 
payment customers. 


The South Suburban Gas Company have declared an interim 
dividend of 6 p.ct. per annum, less tax, on the ordinary stock. 


The Burgh of Buckhaven, Fife, owing to the satisfactory working 
of the “A, & M.” patent pressure-wave automatic controllers, have 
decided to instal an additional 210 for the next lighting season. 

Additions are being made to their plant by the Banff Gas Com- 
pany. A gasholder is in course of construction, and a new gas-main 
has been laid connecting Macduff with the works at Banff. 

With a capital of £2000, Messrs. Watherton & Co, have been 
registered as a private company, tocarry on business as manufacturers 
and distillers of tar and petroleum products. The office is at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


The price of gas has been reduced by the Montrose Gas Com- 
pany from 5s. 9d. to 5s. per 1000 c.ft. At Greenock the reduction is 
6d., from 3s, od. to 3s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft., and at Rothesay the rate is 
lowered from §s. to 4s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. 

For some part of last Monday evening, a portion of the district was 
deprived of electric light and power through a mishap at the Stepney 
Borough Council’s electricity generating station in Limehouse. The 
switchboard burst into flames, and two men in their efforts to put out 
the fire sustained burns. 


The Uttoxeter Urban District Council have decided to draw the 
attention of the Gas Company to the poor quality of the gas supplied 
of late in the town. They also hint that, owing to the bad quality of 
the gas, they are being urged to hasten the installation of electricity 
for lighting purposes in the district, 

During the height of the Bank Holiday week deluge of rain in the 
North, a lamp standard in the main street of Bawtry, near Doncaster, 
was smashed by a vehicle in such a way as to expose the main to the 
flood, and it was only by great efforts on the part of the Gas Company 
that the town was saved from darkness. 

After a long and exhaustive inquiry as to the causes of an explo- 
sion in connection with an ammonia tank, as the result of which two 
men lost their lives at the chemical works of Messrs. Brotherton and 
Co., Ltd., Dewsbury Road, Leeds, the verdict in both cases was: 
Death due to shock following extensive burns, &c., caused by the ex- 
plosion of a large cast-iron still used for the manufacture of ammonia, 
such explosion being probably caused by the accumulation of crystals 
formed within the fittings of the still either on the previous closing-down 
of the still or on its re-starting on the morning of the explosion, or so 
formed on both occasions. 


From Mr. Henry Gage, Engineer and Manager of the Sutton 
(Surrey) Gas Company, we have received a copy of a brochure, 
“ Notes on the Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas,” compiled 
a short time ago for the instruction of a party of visitors to the works. 
This brochure has been sent to each of the Company’s shareholders ; 





and it is proposed to distribute a copy to evéry consumer, chiefly for 
the purpose of giving information regarding the therm basis of charg- 
ing for gas. Mr. Gage asks us to mention that he will be pleased to 
send a copy to any gas manager applying for it. The process of 
| manufacture from the coal to the holder is described in popular 
| language, and then note is taken of the bye-products, while the 
| brochure concludes with an explanation of the therm system. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘‘ JOURNAL" should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O'CLOCK NOON 
ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 
be received by the FIRST POST on Monday, 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS; Situations Wanted, Six Lines 
and under (about 36 words) 3s,; cach additional Line, 6d. Situations 
Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public Notices, &c., 
9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. HALP-YEAR, QUARTER. 
United | Advance Rate:  35/- ee 18/- ee 10/- 
Kingdom } Credit Rate : 40/- oe 21/- oe 11/6 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) a 
Payable in Advance } 40/ ee 22/6 7 12/6 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JourNats'’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted, 
All Communications, Remittances, &c,, to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, Freer Srreer, 
Lonpon, E,C., 4, 








Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857, 
OXIDE OF IRON J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters OXIDE OF IRON. 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN, = Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


SPENT OXIDE 


45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.8. 
Phone: Minories 1484, 








PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT, 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
PatmerstTon HovseE, 
Oxp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2, 





‘ 
“¥7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.0. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 


[* VENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 

MARKS REGISTERED. 

Advice and Handbook free. 85 years’ references. 
Gas Patentsa Speciality, Kina’s PATENT AceEnoy, Ltd. 
(Director, B. T, King, A.I.M.E., British and U.S. Regd. 
ow Agent), 1464, QuzEN Victoria STREET, LONDON, 





REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
“‘Brappocr,OLpHaMm,” and “‘MerriquE, Lams, Lonpon.”” 





J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Oresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, &co, 





We: are Buyers of Crude Gas- Works 
COAL TAR. If you have any for DISPOSAL, 
kindly communicate with 


CONSTABLE, HART, AND CO., LTD., 
TAR MACADAM MANUFACTURERS, 
MATLOCK, 








“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C 8, 
Phone: Minories 1484. 
“KLEENOFF,’’ THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tius for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use, 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C, 
Phone: Minories 1484, 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.’”” Phone 248 Holborn, 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
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SULPHURIC ACID. 


PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENSER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp., 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SinveRTOWN 
Telegrams—‘' Hyprocutoric, Fen, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—1588 AvzenvE (8 lines). 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JosErH Taytor (Saturators), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Botton. 


Telegrams—“ Sarurators, Bouton.’’ Telephone 848. 





TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 

MILLGATH, NSWARK-ON-TRENT, 
OLE Makers of Tully’s Patent Gasi- 
FICATION PLANT. Specialists in Tar Ex- 


tractors, Coal Elevators and Conveyors, Hoppers, 
Bunkers, T G P. Fire Cement, Castings. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘* Damper, NEWARK.” 
Telephone N».: 174 NEWARK. 


TAR WANTED. 


| Sapchacnay entering into any arrange- 
MENT for the DISPOSAL of your Production 
it will be to your interest to communicate with 
BROWNHILLS CHEMICAL WORKS CO., 
near WALSALL. 


APPOINTMENTS, &oc., VACANT. 





WE Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, has the FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION, 








COUNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON. 


WATER-WORKS ENGINEER. 


HE Council invite Applications for 

the APPOINTMENT of WATER-WORKS 

ENGINEER. 

Applicants must be duly qualified Civil Engineers 

not more than 40 years of age, and must have had ex- 

perience in the management of a Water-Works Under- 
taking supplied by Pumping from Deep Wells. 

The Salary will be £900 per annum, increasing by four 
annual increments of £50 to £1100 per annum. 

Particulars of the Qualifications, Duties, and Condi- 
tions - Appointment can be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

Applications must be made on the official form, and 
must reach me before 12 noon on the 15th day of Sep- 
tember, 1922. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly will be a dis- 
qualification. 

Hvueo Tatsor, 


Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Brighton, 


12th August, 1922. 





ANTED—Manager to Take com- 
plete Charge Smali Office of a Tar Distilling 
Works, Knowledge of Tar Trade, able to Deal with 





EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 
Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘‘ GasMETER,”’ 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MaNcHESTER. 

Telephone : RusHoLMeE 976, Telegrams: ‘‘ GASMETER,” 

and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E. 11. 
Tclephone: Hor 647, Telegrams: ‘‘Gaszous Lams,”’ 





MOORE’S 
GAS GENERATOR SYNDICATE, LTD. 


COMBINED, AND SELF CONTAINED 
WATER AND COAL GAS PLANT. 
CAPACITY, 100,000 o.ft. to 1,000,000 o.ft. per day, 
1, Upren Wosvurn Prace, Lonpon, W.C.1. 


Telegrams & Cables: ‘‘MorreGAsyn Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone: Musrum, 7493. 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


aE very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement June 7, p. 583, 





ORRESPONDENCE TUITION in GAS 
ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 
Exams. (Preliminary and Final). Successful Results, 
Low Fees. 


PENNINGTONS ENGINEERING TuToRS, 254, Oxford Road, 
MANCHESTER. 





BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON, 

SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT, 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
ARCADIAN GARDENS, Woop GREEN, Lonpon, N. 22, 
Telegrams: ‘ Bripurimat, Wood, London.”’ 
*Phone: Palmers Green 608. 





Corresp¢ , Accounts, Stocks, &. Satisfactory 
References and Experience indispensable. 

Write fullest Details and Salary expected to THE 
BuRNDEN Tar Company (BoLton), Ltp., Hutton CHEM- 
IcAL Works, Boiron. 





DISTRICT FOREMAN. 
NORTH-EAST Coast Gas Company 


require an Experienced DISTRIBUTION 
FOREMAN capable of superintending the laying and 
repairing of low and high pressure Mains and Services, 
the fixing of Cookers, Gas-Fires, Hot-Water and Light- 
ing Installations, and the investigation and remedying 
of Consumers’ Complaints. 

He must be a strict dieciplinarian and good organ- 
izer, thoroughly experienced in modern distributing 
methods. 

The Gas Company will provide a house rent-free. 

Applications, stating Age and Wages required, and 
accompanied by full details of Experience and Train- 
ing, together with copies of three recent Testimonials, 
to be lodged not later than Aug. 31, addressed to No. 
7188, ‘*Gas JournnaL,”’ 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, 


«C, 4, 





DISTRICT FOREMAN. 
HE Bombay Gas Company, Ltd., 


require a fully-qualified Man as DISTRICT 
FOREMAN in Bombay, having a complete knowledge 
of High-Pressure Gas Installations and all other dis- 
trict work, including ordinary gas fitting and estimates 
for consumers’ fittings. Applicants should for prefer- 
ence be Single and under 35 years of age. 

Fuel, light, and free unfurnished quarters will be 
provided. Agreement for 5 years. Passage paid out 
and home. 

Applications stating Age, full details of Experience, 
and Salary required, together with copies only of Testi- 
monials, to be addressed to the SrcreTAry, The 
Bombay Gas Company, Ltd., No. 231, Moorgate Station 
Chambers, London, E.C. 2. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 





DIRECTORSHIP. 
DVERTISER would like to hear from 


a Gas Company requiring Additional Capital and 
able to offer Seat on Board. Please send a few pre- 
liminary particulars in first instance to ‘‘ SecrETarRy,”’ 
No. 7189, ‘*Gas JournaL,” 11, Bott Court, FLEET 
Srreet, E.C. 4. 





ONSULTING Gas Engineer with 


Wide Experience, making monthly visits to the 
Midlands and North of England and South of Scotland, 
has Time to devote, in an ADVISORY CAPACITY, to 
any Gas Undertaking. 

Address, No, 7118, ‘Gas Journat,”’ 11, Bott Court, 
Fuser Strest, £.C, 4, 





ENTLEMAN, of good address, and 

weil known to Gas Managers and kindred trades 

in South Wales and the West of England, is open to 

eonsider POSITION of Trust. Over 20 years’ Experi- 

ence. Has Testimonials. 

Address No. 7191, ‘‘ Gas JournaL,” 11, Botr Court, 
Pueet Street, 0.0.4. 





PLANT, &o., FOR SALE & WANTED 





IRTH BLAKELEY, SONS, & CO., 
Ltd., Church Fenton, Leeds, have the following 
lant to offer: 

BEDS of 6’s and 8’s 22 by 15 QO Gin. Pipes. Cheap 
before removal. Could refix or Tender including 
Retorts and Settings. 

GASHOLDERS — 800,000, 172,000, 50,000, 40,000, and 
Two 5000 capacity. 

“HOLMES,” “KIRKHAM” & ‘“CLAPHAMS” 

WASHER-SCRU BBEBS, 10 in., 12 in., and 14 in, 


Connections. 

“LIVESEY ” WASHERS, 12 in. & 8 in. Connections, 

CONDENSERS. Sets of 4 Annular, 8 in. & 12 in, 
Connections. Sets of 6in. & 9in. Vertical Pipes, 
Water Tube Condenser 15 in. Connections, 

EXHAUSTERSand ENGINES. Waller's & Donkin’s 
from 50,000 to 2000 capacity per hour, Steam, Gas, 
and Belt driven. 

TOWER SCRUBBERS, 5 ft. by 40 ft., 4 ft. 6in, by 
86 ft., 4 ft. by 20 ft., 8 ft. by 18 ft. 

PURIFIERS. Sets of 6 ft., 8 ft., 10 ft.,12 ft., and 
25 ft. square, 

STATION METERS and GOVERNORS. 40,000 to 

per hour, overhauled. 

Every Requisite for Gas-Works supplied. Weunder- 
take Delivery and Erection Complete, and solicit 
inquiries. 

DISMANTLING SPECIALISTS. Surplus and obso- 
lete Plant purchased. Best prices paid, 
Removal by expert staff. 

Firta BuakELey, Sons, & Co., Lrp., 

Cuurnon Fenton, LEEDS. 





AILWAY Tank Wagons for Dis- 
posal, Rectangular and Oylindrical, specially 
suitable for Oil, Inflammable Liquids, also Acids, 
Inquiries invited. 


BrotHerton & Co,, Lrp., LEEps, 





Wok SALE —Equal to New. 


1 Gasholder and Steel Tank—20,000 c.ft. capacity. 
1 Gasholder and Steel Tank—11,000 c.ft. capacity. 
1 Gasholder and Steel Tank—9,000 c.ft. capacity. 
1 Steel Tank 31 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft. 3 in. deep. 
1 Stee] Tank 29 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft. 3 in. deep. 
J. Bates & Sons, Gas Engineers, Wicston LANE, 
AYLESTONE, LEICESTER. 





TATION Meter, about 50,000 c.ft. 
Capacity. Condition equal to new, 14 in. Con- 
nections, Cheap. 
Address No. 7186, ‘Gas JourNaL,” 11, Bott Court, 
Fueet STREET, E.C. 4, 





LD-ESTABLISHED Tar-Works for 


SALE, Limited Company since 1897, long lease 
at Low Rental, 2 acres site with more land available at 
pre-war rental, own Private Railway Siding into Works, 
exceptionally well situated for unlimited Extension 
and Development with the lowest Overhead Charges. 
Outside the Tar Ring, good gathering ground for Tar. 
Principal Only. 

The SEcRETARY, BURNDEN Tar Company (BOLTON), 
Lrp., Hutton CHEMICAL Works, BoLTon. 





N Old Member of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers wishes to DISPOSE of his 37 
Volumes of ‘*TRANSACTIONS”’ (from 1885 to 1921) 
for the Benefit of the Benevolent Fund of the Institu- 
tion. 
Offers for same to be sent to the Hon. SecreTary, 
Mr. W. T. Dunn, 28, GrosvENoR GARDENS, WEST- 
MINSTER, S.W. 1. 





OR SALE—Two 10 B.H.P. De Laval 
TURBINES, Direct Coupled to STURTEVANT 
BLOWERS. Removed to Instal larger ones. 
Address No, 7192, ‘‘Gas Journat,” 11, Bott Ccurt, 
FLeet STREET, B.C, 4. 





TEAM-BOILERS—All Sizes, Vertical, 

Loco-type, Cornish, Portable, and Other Types of 
Boilers. 

Apply GRANTHAM BOoILER 


& Crank Co., Ltp., 
GRANTHAM. 





worth £3, 
offered 7s. 6d. each. 8 in. by 1§ in. inside 
sheave, swivel and shackle, weight 42 lbs. New goods. 
Also double and treble wood BLOCKS. Photo free. 
TURNER, 21, ALEXANDER RoaD, WEYMOUTH. 


ye Pulley Blocks, 
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